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New England and Other Matters. 


The North Union Station, Boston. 
The movement which has resulted in giving 
Boston two union passenger stations, the North- 
ern and the Southern, was really begun in 1887, 
when the Boston & Maine Railroad—which had 
acquired the Eastern Railroad in 1884—leased 
the Boston & Lowell. At that time the Eastern 
and the Lowell had stations on Causeway Street, 
while the Boston & Maine, the head of the great 
new system of consolidated roads, used the old 
brick building in Haymarket Square. 

As early as 1888, far-seeing men projected a 
union station for the roads entering the city at 
the north. The plan took time, however. It 
has been only about five years since the opening 
of the Northern, the Boston home of the Fitch- 
burg Railroad and all the Boston & Maine lines. 

The beautiful building of the Boston & Lowell 
was made the basis, so to speak, of this station, 
the western end being composed of that building, 
reconstructed. The station has a frontage of 
three hundred and sixty-seven feet on Causeway 
Street, and our cover-page picture, which shows 
a section of this front, conveys a fair idea of the 
dignity of the whole structure. 

When the station was opened it was said that 
the grand entrance led “under the largest arch, 
but one, in the country.” On the score of size, 
the building has other distinctions, for it ranks 
fifth among the passenger stations of the country. 
It has a maximum length of five hundred feet, 
and a maximum width of four hundred and sixty 
feet, and it contains twenty-three tracks—two 
more than the Grand Central Station in New 
York. 


The art of the jack-knife is generally 
born with the Yankee boy, and yet there was a 
Maine man who sharpened a pencil, not long 
ago, by drawing the knife toward him. Natu- 
rally he cut himself; blood-poisoning set in, and 
finally his thumb had to be amputated—a warn- 
ing to the few boys and many girls who whittle 
in “Indian fashion.” 

Wooden nutmegs, the traditional reproach 
of Connecticut, seem to be cast in the shade by 
*the bag of nuts which a New Haven fruit-dealer 
recently received from his wholesaler. They 
looked natural, even tempting, but in reality 
they were peach stones, transformed by evil 
ingenuity to the semblance of almonds; and 
these jaw-breaking humbugs originated—not in 
New England, but—in New York, which 
prompts the charitable reflection that no one 
state can boast a monopoly of rascals. 

The sea-serpent got ahead of the summer 
boarder this year. On the last Friday in 


January an aged fisherman who was hauling! the 


his lobster-pots in Swampscott Bay saw a 
“big white thing,” twelve feet long, finless, with 
head like a seal, which dived and spouted in a 
frolicesome way, and seemed to be moanepencd fo 
and friendly. The aged fisherman never saw 
anything like it before; but undoubtedly this is latte 
the same sea-serpent which—measuring then 
anywhere from fifty to three hundred feet in 
length—makes the rounds of the beaches every 
July. ASE 

“The ruling passion ”’ of a French-Cana- 
dian imprisoned in the Auburn, Maine, jail for 
vagrancy seems easy to guess. Apparently the 
fellow sleeps all the time. Even when forced to 
exercise, his eyes are shut. Moreover, he ate 
nothing for nine days, and it took four strong 
men to compel him, on the tenth day, to swallow 
a pint of milk. But these are superficial symp- 
toms. The time when his heart was touched, 
and when body and mind and conscience were 
all aroused, was when an official asked him if he 
wanted a bath. Then—though he had not 
uttered a word for three weeks—he waked at 
once and answered, “No!” 


The February blizzard cost the Boston 
Elevated Railroad Company one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars, but at this expensive rate 
the Elevated managed to keep its cars moving— 
something that none of the steam railroads did. 
Almost anywhere in New England one could 
find drifts from four to ten feet deep, and some 
of the largest accumulated on railroad tracks. 
During the afternoon and evening of Monday, 
the thirteenth, a few trains were made up, in the 
proportion of four engines to the car; but in 
the worst places the snow was as solid as a sand- 
bank, and the engines that plunged into such 
drifts simply stood still and waited to be shovelled 
out. 

The population within the “suburban limit,’’ 
fifty miles of Boston, is nearly two and a half 
millions. .Many thousands of these persons, 
who do business in Boston but reside outside, 
were forced to spend Monday night in the city. 
Early in the evening every room in every hotel 
was engaged and cot beds overflowed into the 
corridors. The idle cars at the Union stations 
were backed into the train-sheds, and in the cars 
and the waiting-rooms many made shift to sleep. 








Music Hall was generously opened to the storm- 
bound, so was a large factory building on 
Causeway Street, and the lodging-houses near 
the depots reaped a harvest. 

In one overcrowded hotel, a man who found 
somebody anchored to every office-chair and 
even the billiard-tables occupied, had a genuine 
inspjration. He rented a barber’s chair. It 
proved a delightful place to stretch and dream, 
and he and the men who slept in the other chairs 
—at the rate of one dollar per chair—have 
organized a club, known as the Reclining Eight, 
which will meet to dine and tell stories on every 
anniversary of the big storm. 

Happily, this “unlucky Monday” was not 
productive of such ocean tragedies as attended 
that November blizzard which caused the loss of 
the Portland; but even in Boston harbor one 
party of four sailors had a most harrowing 
experience. These were the captain and crew 
of the coal barge Glendower. The barge went 
ashore on Toddy’s Rock, Hull, Sunday after- 
noon. The men stayed by her till Monday noon. 
Then, the breeches buoy which the life-savers 
had rigged having been cut off by the ice, they 
started to make the land in a yaw] boat. 

The harbor was full of ice which would neither 
bear up the boat nor permit them to row, and 
they could not see six feet through the blinding 
storm. All the afternoon and night, for eighteen 
hours, they drifted up and down with the tide, 
whipped by the wind and the snow. Slush 
ice kept forming in the boat, and she would have 
sunk had they not cleared it away with their 
hands. Every ten minutes the captain called 
the roll and roused any man who threatened to 
go to sleep. 

They had rigged two blankets for a sort of 
shelter, and a bitter and prolonged quarrel 
between two who shared one blanket—each 
accusing the other of taking more than his share 
—was probably the means of saving their lives. 
Toward morning, however, one of these men 
succuinbed, and the captain and steward stood 
him on his feet, slapped his face, punched him 
and kicked him until he consented to “dance.” 
In the end they escaped with frozen feet and 
hands; but they were almost on the point of 
being carried out to sea—their boat was already 
in rough water—when a tug sighted and rescued 
them. 

———— 4 > > — 


Dangerous Railways. 


If a quarter of the gloomy. prognostications 
called forth by the first announcements of modern 
invention had been realized, the condition of the 
world to-day would be most deplorable. An 
amusing and curious paper has been found in the 
archives of the first railway constructed in Ger- 
many. It is the official opinion of the Bavarian 
high medical collegium concerning the probable 
effect of the general introduction of railway 
travel upon the health of Bavarian subjects. 


The opinion, as printed in Popular Science. 


News, is startling. 
The rapidity of the => ee according to 
learned cause a brain 
disease which wi y---- & develop into 
delirium teceoun. ” Of course any one who 
desired to expose himself to this uence of 
pred neal weg hah ange droga annie to do so 
y the state. Other persons, how- 
iets Y be a from the perils 
ng rapid | romance ly 

re one wayside were liabie to brain 
datetienee ad ~ my 4 ing the passing ns|@ 
the trains. Therefore the railway and the trains 
—_ ” — from view boarded 
ences, ive yards 
considered, a better way of p protecting | e 
peor of the Bavarian crown would by 

forbidding the construction of railways. 





Severe Treatment. 


The young wife of a military man gained fresh 
notions last year as to the hardships endured by 
our soldiers when in camp. 


“The way the officers treat those 
potentiy horrid, my dear!” she ex 
riend, after a day { with her husband. 
“The most wer came up while I 
was on ae —— with Henry, and he 
hurried me back to his quarters as as he 


“Well, on the way we passed a r sentinel 
pecs vp am up and down, and of course I knew he’d 
2 5 so I smiled at him and said, 
‘Hurry quarters, or you’re sure to 
get dreadfully mai ~ 3 


“But he kept right on pacing, and H 
sepsezed tae Tex. speaking 09 Bae; a Be any | 
id it was cruel not to let the man go under 
shelter, he only langhed! And when I told him 
at least he ought to lend that poor fellow an 
umbrella, he just roared! Isn’t it dreadful? 
RT see, we’ve really no idea how those soldiers 
er!”’ 


men is 
imed to a 


~ 
=<or 





Mother and Father. 


How much more effective than tears or abuse 
is it to put two and two together and then ask a 
quiet question. 

“Laura,” he fretfully remarked, “‘it’s strange 
you can’t make biscuits like those mother made.” 

She flushed slightly and was silent for a little 


while. 
“G ” she finally said, “tof what disease 
did our father die?’’ 


‘Chronic indigestion,” said George 
May it the kind that mother made?” asked 


“Ghane another biscuit,” said George. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of The Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting 
ita ital of any Acad i y, Military 
School, Business College, Art, “Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 














The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
Un of Maine. Courses: Classical; 
Scientitic ; Latin Sci- 


entific ; Civil, Mechanical, Electrical Engineer- 
Chemical; Agricult: ural jPreparatory 
Medical ; racy ; fepoo Law. Ex- 
Minitary’ Drill. 


aw t inetudi 
” ARES Er President, Orono, Me. 


Powder Polat Ebook DuxBuRY, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for Retr se wet ca 


Taught Practical ly 
and offices suppli 

Fit operatorey 7 tne 
COLLEGE, yt my i 
 - Send for catalogue. 


Williston Seminary, 4s2<jemy for Foys, 











Prepares for college or gotentife and medic al schools. 
Bully es equ ipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Bio ew Athletic om 


mile and straightawa: 
es sad both year. JOSEPH H. WYER, A. M., Principal, 


Elocution FREE, 


To enable yon to decide yee 
you have talent or not, and to gi 
you an op: —— to’ aig are 
our short method is, we offer 

you two weeks’ instruction 









absolutely FREE during 
March. § oon 4 months’ 
courses in 


» Acting and 
Call or send 
for Seasunscmente. 
Bennett’s eee ‘School of Elocution, 

175 Tr t Estab. 12 yrs. 








Good morning, Mrs. Brown, hope. | 
you’re better this morning. Just 
thought you’d like some of my 


Minute 
Gelatine. 


It’s delicious, and 
won’t hurt you a bit. 
It is one of the dain- 2 
tiest and most en- 
joyable = dishes, SS 
whether you are ill or well, \ W aa 
and it’s eina Minute. \ \ Za 
Try It. Your Grocer. ui - 


Minute Receipt Book and Samples Minute 
Tapioca and Gelatine sent for 2c. Stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., Orange, Mass. 


EUROPE. 


Sail from Boston on one of the 
New Twin-Screw } 
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StAMre. 100all diff., rare China. Borneo,Deccan, etc. 
ioe. ;8 Samoa 10c. Kst. 1881. E. A. Dresser, Salem, Mass. 





Aree Hearts, Cross- 


COLOGNE CRYSTALS. es, Fleurs-de-lis. . Ete., of 
the finest perfumery made. Any boy or can earn a 
dollar or a ——_ = a few hours selling these crystals. 


Send your nam: ess with 


a 10c. for an assorted 
package of capone’ to the Dee Drug Co., Wellington, Mass. 








Extenerdinesy OS Otter ulbod “stat Man and Boy 


The above cut rey Sieosate @ tool set that you should 
have at once, the home is not complete without one. 
Can be used for a thousand and one different purposes. 
New in a ad d onan. Made of the best Cocobola 
wood, has 12 highly-tempered steel tools, length 43¢ 
inches, wei Fe - Coss. dust fits the pocket n the 
receipt of the urten this $1.00 Tool Set will a sent to 
any address in the Uni tates packed 





in A peat stron, mg bo mots = rice only 
RE BLE TC errimack St. or Lock Box 
I Wa ERHILL, 40. 8 o C.O.D. orders filled. Send 


all money by registered ietter to avoid loss in the mails. 
9 dp Se Se Be Bn Be Fe De De Be Dn Dn De Fe De Be De Bn Bn Bin Be i Mi Be Mn, 









CHOCOLATES 
ano Bon Bons 





Name adhe on all Chocolates 





Steamers of the 


Dominion Line 

For Queenstown and Liver- 

1. 5.8. NEW ENGLAND,11,600 
ngs S. S. CANADA, as ae 

S. DERBYSHIRE, 7,000 tons. 

rts descriptive matter, plans and 
sailings address, 
DOMINION LINE, 108 icone STREET, BOSTON. 


Portable Poultry-House. 


Well made and painted, 
handsomeinappearance. 
‘0 er rts: itching 
phed. if, Rocsting and Lay- 
Easily mov 
rt came Hens will do well in 
this House 4 year round. 
ped in seston, 
wet 250 Ibs., easily = 
together. Price #1 
pean e O'Day 
ators %, Fae and 
sneer tiel FREE. 
E. F. Hodgson, Box50, Dover, Mass. 
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* Cure all headaches in the Right 
Way. They are a tonic for the 
nerves and for the heart, and 
they aid digestion. They never 
depress the heart, or lower the 
vitality. Are mild, yet effective. 
Even @ child can take them. 


25c. per Box, at Druggists. 
Sample Free 


by Mail. 
The CELERY CRACKER Uy 
MED. CO., 2 












Manchester, N. H. 
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YY FOR FOR SALE BY 
THE FINE TRADE LEADING CEALERS 
One-pound —_ boxes, by mail > 80 and 60 cts. 
sample ge for te 


WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
543 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
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THE RELIABLE 


Blue Print Paper. 


Lovers of the rich blue peng effects will be 
delighted with Opto. It is quite the thing to 
have an album Nor blue prints. Ask your 
Souler for — — ¥ —_ A». per. Put up in 

tin cans and eve eet guaranteed. 
Prints quickly as slivered | photo paper. 
SPECIAL ‘Send 10 two-cent stam 


sample can (25 sheets) any 
OFFER. size, up to and including 4x5. 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers, 
323 Washington Street, Boston. 


Try Lloyd’s Flash Cartridges, 25 cents by mail. 





Yes, if you do as 


In Fall and Winter ? y 
ee of successful Poultry 44 
mix 


ducks, etc., a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s condition Powder. 


It keeps Poultry well and strong and 
assures perfect assimilation of the food 
elements needed to form eggs. Worth 
its weight in gold for molting hens. In 
by a —_ a only a tenth of a cent 


Sold by ‘praggat, Grocer , Feed-Dealers 
mail. 25c. Pee 1. 

2 a $1.20. ¢ cans $5. for, kage 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23-Custom House St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 
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it was as tenantless as the | the point of quivering. It had been pleasant | “‘Don’t worry about him. He’s safe. I come 
bedroom in the house, but he | to think that his brother’s son was to live with | to warn you not to hunt for him. You might 
was too angry to be exactly | him, and there had been something about the | get yourself in trouble.’ 
surprised or alarmed. He | boy which had assured him that they would; “Humph! Trouble is something I’m noted 
merely turned to T. D. | understand each other and be friends, in spite | for avoiding,” said the doctor. “How did he 
“Well?” he asked. | of all their differences. smell out you copperheads so quick? I told 

T. D. looked round and| “Looks like we hadn’t ought to let him go,” | him you existed, but I didn’t give him your 
round the cave, unable to} T. D. ventured. addresses. I suppose it wasn’t necessary. 
believe. that it was vacant. “T wouldn’t talk about letting him go,” the | What they call an affinity guided him to his 
Finally he saw the half-| doctor blazed out. “If he’d seen that we stood | friends.” 
burned match which Alec | by each other and were to be depended on, he “Perhaps so,”’ answered Hutchins, twisting 
had thrown down. He picked | might have stayed, but what was there to make | his hands, “but the boy’s not staying away of 
it up and held it toward the| him stay when we were not only working | his own free will. He’ll not be hurt, but he 
doctor. against his cause, but against each other? No, | was taken possession of because he happened 

“Well?” the doctor in-|I’ll not take a step to bring him back. He to overhear a plot against your liberty if not 
sisted. didn’t like the prospect ahead of him, and he | your life. It wasn’t considered safe to let him 
fj “I’m beat,” said T. D. left. Now we’ll goon as before. There’s no| come back to you after that. He was too 
“Then this wasn’t part of | more to be said.” | likely to warn you.” 
your programme ?”’ | 'T. D.’s face was as furrowed and twisted as| The doctor gave a little laugh. ‘‘What are 

“Nope,” T. D. answered. it had been when he whistled, but now there | you doing?’”’ heasked. ‘Look here, Hutchins, 
He rubbed his forehead again | was perplexity and remorse in every line. He | you oughtn’t to do things like this. You’ve 
as if trying to make sure of | had meant so little harm that it seemed as if | relieved me about the boy; I thought he had 
what he remembered. ‘He | there must be some way to set everything right, | run away, and I didn’t like it. But you take 
but as he went all over the situa-|a risk in coming straight to me from one of 
tion he could find no means for | your meetings. Somebody may keep watch of 
allaying the doctor’s anger or com- | you. Don’t do it again.” 
forting him, and there was nothing | Hutchins laid for a moment a hand on the 
he could do but follow the doctor’s | doctor’s shoulder, and the doctor noticed that 
tall figure back toward the house, | the hand was trembling. ‘“Then promise me 
walking close enough to reach out | to be on your guard,”’ he said, “and if it comes 
and touch him, but carrying the | to close quarters, don’t resist. If your house 
weight of impassable barriers in | is raided it will be by a party strong enough to 
his consciousness. take you dead or alive, so you might as well 
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It was a bitter state of things, | yield peaceably. There’s not one of them that 
after they had lived twenty years| wishes you harm on personal grounds, but 
together, not as master and serv- | killing a man doesn’t seem quite the same in 
ant, but as friends. Suddenly he | wartime as in time of peace. They’re desperate 
stopped short. “I can’t stan’ it, | and bound to win.” 
doc,” he said. “Give me the lan- “So am I,” the dogtor declared. “It’s no 
tern. I’m going back to try to) use talking to me of not resisting. People 








IN Six CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER V. 


In which the Golden Circle closes 
round the Hill. 


HEN Doctor Ford and T. 
W D. came home from their 
fruitless search for meetings 
of the Golden Cirele, on the night after 
Alee’s arrival, the doctor went softly 
to the door of the room he had assigned 
to Alec, and tapped. There was no 
answer. He took a lamp, and entered 
the room. It was empty, and showed 
no sign of Alec’s having as much as 
entered it. 

The doctor turned sharply and found 
that T. D. had come in, too, and was 
standing behind him, looking con- 
founded. 

“He’s run away,” the doctor said. 
“Too much of a rebel to stay with 
us.” 

T. D. rubbed his brow. ‘“Mebbe 
not,” he said; “mebbe he’s jus’ stick- 
ing clost to Lafayette.’’ 

“Lafayette?” said the doctor. ‘“‘What do 
you mean ?” 

T. D. blinked a little and tried to swallow 
the distaste of a confession. “I mean I’m a 
plumb coward,”’ he blurted, desperately, “‘an’ 
so’s Lafayette. He deserted, an’ I hid him 
out in the cave.” 

“And Alec?” asked the doctor, compressing 
his lips. 

“T reckon he’s down there in the cave taking 
care of him now,” T. D. answered. “Lafayette 
was about to die —’’ 

The doctor turned away from him, and 
started out of the house. 

T. D. followed. “If I tell you how it was,” 
he began, “‘you-uns won’t think quite so hard 
of me, doe —” 

“T don’t care how it was,” the doctor asserted 
over his shoulder, in a tone which left nothing 
more to be said. 

The two men hastened across the lawn and 
through the peach orchard in silence, taking 
the shortest way to the cave. 

“We put him in the top barrel on account of 
the other one being so damp,”’ T. D. explained, 
as they went through the gap. 

“Very thoughtful,” the doctor answered, 
dryly. “Pity you didn’t honor me as a physi- 
cian if not as an old acquaintance.” 

“You see, doc, it was this-a-way,” T. D. 
hastened to begin again, ‘jus’ when I found 
Lafayette —” 

“But I don’t care how it was,” the doctor 
repeated. He took a small dark lantern out 









trace them two an’ bring ’em,| who give up never know what they might 
home. They haint gone fur— | have won, and if a man begins the business of 
not if they’ve kep’ together, fer | giving up he might as well be dead, and done 
Lafayette was too weak.” with it.” 

The doctor handed him the lan-| Hutchins was silent several moments. “I 
tern. T. D. hesitated a moment. | can’t stand it, doc,’’ he said at last, speaking 
“T don’t like to go off an’ leave| slowly to keep his voice steady. “I don’t 
you-uns,”’ he went on, “‘but things | know where the right of things is any more, 
look to be mighty quiet, an’ I | but I know the things I can do and the things 
won’t be gone long. If I don’t | I can’t, and I reckon the best we can do some- 
find ’em soon I’ll come back.”’ ‘times is to stick by our instincts and not try to 

“Don’t hurry on my account,” | reason too far. God knows I believe in the 
the doctor said. ‘“‘It’s just as well | cause of the South, and I thought I could help 
to have the last one of you gone, | it by joining the Knights, but there are men 
and be done with it. I wish you | stronger than I am in the council that advocate 
a pleasant journey.” things I can’t help to carry through. For the 

“But, doe!”” T. D. said. | last two or three months I’ve only stood by the 

The doctor paid no attention, | order to try to hold it in check, and now I’m 
and strode off, leaving T. D. to| done. If you’re going to make a fight of it, 
turn the other way and go back | you’ll find me fighting on your side.’ 
with a sore heart to the cave. The doctor took a step closer to him. 

The doctor, himself, was very | ““Hutchins,”’ he said, “don’t give up the cause 
miserable. He was disappointed | you believe in on my account. I wouldn’t for 

: and hurt all the way through, and | any man.” 

“THE DOCTOR KEPT VIGIL.”” more than that, he knew he had; “I don’t give up the cause,” Hutchins 
been brutal to T. D., who had | answered, “I only give up trying to serve it 
dropped in the ravine, an’ me an’ Alec toted | never failed him before, and never would again. | where there’s no honorable way. And then, 
him to the gap,”’ he said, slowly. “I sprinkled | He knew he would have to forgive T. D. some | doc, there are things between us —’’ his voice 
his face, an’ he come to enough to help himself | time, but the knowledge only made him feel | choked up and he held out his hand to save the 
a little climbin’ up hyar, an’ we laid him on | angrier for the present, and he put his head | needof words. The doctor clasped it, accepting 
the warm stones an’ left him. When we got | forward and rushed up the hill as if he were | his allegiance with it, and each felt the strength 
to the house I did up a blanket an’ some grub | charging an enemy. | and earnestness of the other in his grip. 

for Alec to bring back to him after we-uns had| As he came out into the lawn he caught sight | When will the raid be?” the doctor asked, 
left, an’ that’s all I know.” of a figure moving among the trees. For a/| presently. 

“Tn that case,” the doctor declared, “it must | moment his mood lightened, for he thought it “T don’t know,” said Hutchins. ‘There’s 
be as I said at first. Alec has run away.” | was Alec, home again after all. to be a final discussion of it to-morrow night. 

“An’ what about Lafayette?’ asked T. D.; | “Hello!”’ he called. It will be soon, but not for two or three days, 
“the hadn’t strength enough to go any farther.’’ “Hello!” a voice answered—not Alec’s. |I think, on account of communicating with 

“And yet you see he’s gone,’’ answered the “Who are you and what do you want?” the parties across the river. You'll have time to 
doctor, “strength or no strength. I suppose he | doctor asked, in a different tone. | get help up from Cairo.” 
thought my cave wasn’t a very healthy place to| “I’m Hutchins,” the man answered, coming “Soldiers are all very well for capturing 
be hiding in.” toward him through the obscurity of the | deserters, but I don’t want any to protect me,” 
+ “But I don’t know where they’d go to,’’ | starlight. | the doctor said, rousing into his stubborn tone 
T. D. objected. | “Oh!” said the doctor. He had been pre-| again. “If I had soldiers once I should have 

“That’s a question which doesn’t interest | pared to meet some new emergency of border | to have them all the time, and to live under 
me,” the doctor said. “It’s their own affair, as | warfare, and he was recalled instead to one of | protection would be one way of giving up. 
long as they’ve chosen to go. I shall not look | those heart-breaking cases which physicians | I’d rather take my chances as usual.” P 
for them.”’ know, and at thought of which they cease to | Hutchins shook his head in discouragement. 

“But, doc—’”’ T. D. began. be anything but physicians. | Even with his help there would be only three 

The doctor made an impatient movement. “I 








He and Hutchins were enemies in politics, | men against twenty. “Where is T. D.?” he 
don’t want to hear you!”’ he said. “You have | yet night after night they had fought side by | asked, missing him for the first time. 

deceived me without cause, and I know you’ll| side for a life which was more to Hutchins| “He started off trying to track Alec and 
not do it again, so there’s nothing more to be | than his own, but which no doctor’s skill could | Lafayette. A fool’s errand, but he was bound 
discussed about that. As for Lafayette, if| hold for very long. A thin, white face rose|togo. Is Lafayette all right?” 

you had told me he was here and sick I should | before the doctor, the eyes brilliant with pain, “He’s perfectly safe,”’” answered Hutchins. 
have taken care of him, and then had him | and begging him for some relief. “He’s a very sick man, but he’s in good care, 
restored to the army with as little dishonor as| “Is it one of her worst turns?’ he asked. | and you wouldn’t be permitted to see him if 


possible. You didn’t trust me and he didn’t 
trust you, so that account is closed, and he 
can shift for himself; this is not a hard neigh- 


of his coat, and opening it, lighted their way | borhood for a deserter to find shelter in. About 
around the pool and up to the second chamber | Alec —” 
of the cave. When he threw the light into it, 


He paused abruptly, for his voice was on 


“Have you been waiting long ?”’ 

Hutchins answered in an oddly husky voice. 
“My wife is not suffering to-night,’ he said. 
“I came to you on another matter.” 

“Yes?” 

“It’s your nephew,” Hutchins went on. 


| you knew where he is, for he overheard the 


same things as Alec. I wish we could get T. 
D. back from looking for them, but T. D.’s 
not likely to get hurt. He’s sharper than you 


| are, doc, by half.’’ 


The doctor hitched his shoulders. “T, D. 
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ean look out for himself,’’ he declared. “And | 
as for you, you’d better go back home. I don’t | 
need you to-night, and I don’t much approve of | 
your mixing yourself in this affair. Your wife’s 
too sick.” 

“I’m going back now,” Hutchins said, “‘but 
I’ll be here again. Whenever I can leave her. 
Good night.” 

They shook hands once more. Hutchins 
started away, and was soon lost in the dusk. | 
The doctor went into the house, and to bed, but | 
it was daybreak before he slept. 

Some time in the afternoon he was roused by 
a voice calling, “Hello!” from outside. The 
doctor sprang to his feet, dressed hurriedly, and 
went to the door. 

A man from a remote settlement was waiting 
for him with a summons. He looked through 
his medicine-bag to see if he had everything he 
needed, pinned a notice on the door to tell other 
comers that he would not be back until next day, 


went to the barn for his horse, and as soon as | ’ 


the animal had eaten and drank a little, started 
off. 

About half-way down the hill he reined in 
abruptly. ‘Here comes Hi Jeemes,’’ he said to 
his companion ; ‘‘I’Il wait to speak to him.’ 

“Howdy, doe,” Jeemes called, in something 
xraver than his usual easy voice. 

“How are you,” said the doctor. 
sick at your house?’ 

“No, not now,” Jeemes answered, “but I’m 
glad I didn’t miss you.” He looked the doctor 
over with his imperturbably bright, blue eyes. 
“The fact is, T. D.’s Lafayette took refuge at 
my house last night. He was mighty sick an’ I 
had ought to ha’ let you-uns know first thing, 
but I ‘lowed that being as he had left the 
army —”’ 

“What’s the short of it?’’ asked the doctor. 
“I’m on my way to a serious case. Is he still 
there?” 

“Doe,” said Hiram, gently, “he’s thar, but 
he’s dead.’’ 

“‘What!’’ cried the doctor. He turned and 
looked at the man beside him, as if asking a 
release. 

The man leaned toward him imploringly. 
“My child’l! die if we don’t get thar, doc,’”’ he 
urged. “You-uns caint do no more’n other 
folks fer a dead man.’ 

“That’s true enough,” the doctor acknow- 
ledged. ‘Hiram, can’t you attend to everything 
for me, and send round the neighborhood after 
T. D.? He’s out somewhere searching for 
Lafayette, and when you find him tell him you 
saw me, and tell him—’’ he paused, thinking of 
the night before, and that his going now might 
seem like an added harshness. He flushed a 
little and his eyes sparkled with the courage for 
sending a message of sympathy through Hiram 
Jeemes. ‘Tell him how it was, Hi,” he said, 
brusquely, ‘‘and tell him my heart’s with him 
like it’s been for twenty years. Say it in just 
those words—you understand ?”” 

Hiram nodded. “I won’t ferget ’em,’”’ he 
declared, “an’ I’ll tend to everything. What 
time’ll you-uns git home?” 

“Not before to-morrow morning anyhow, and 
maybe not so soon.- Don’t wait for me if I don’t 
come. T. D.’ll understand.” 

“All right,’ Jeemes agreed. 

“Then good-by,” said the doctor, and he and 
his companion galloped away. It was not the 
first time in his busy practice that he had slighted 
death for the sake of sickness. The thought of the 
man’s lonely death, and of T. D., haunted him. 
Then the man who had come for him rode along- 
side and began to tell him more details about the 
sick child, and the doctor forced himself to put 
away every consideration of what he had left 
behind. Before sunset he was as far to the east 
of North Pass as Alec was to the west, and when 
Alee was looking from his tree-top on the Pine 
Hills, the flag was beckoning from a deserted 
place. 

During all of the following night the doctor 
kept vigil, and when he was obliged to take rest 
the next morning, the crisis had not been reached. 
It was not until toward night that he found the 
child out of danger and was able to start for 
home. 

There had been a heavy rain during the day, 
and the roads were a thin batter of mud, which 
splashed over him at every step. The little runs 
which crossed the road were high, and the night 
was black. The ride was long, and seemed 
longer, for his mind ran ahead of him all the 
way. He had no reason now to be in haste, for 
the last words must have been spoken hours 
before over poor Lafayette, but somehow he 
could not keep from urging his horse forward 
with the same sense of strain as when he was 
riding to a case of life or death. 

At last he closed the gate of his own place | 
behind him, and-felt with sympathy the eager- | 
ness with which his horse scrambled up the 
slippery road; they were both thankful to be 
getting home, and as they neared the top of the 
hill, the doctor kept looking ahead, hoping to 
see a light in the house. 


“Anybody 





“Ah!” he muttered in relief, catching a flash 
of brightness through the trees. Then he saw | 
that the light was outside of the house, and he | 
began to hear excited voices. There were several | 
men standing around the flag-tree, and suddenly 





there was. a crack of breaking wood and all the 
men cried out together. Something heavy, like | 


the tree, and as it fell it unfurled and caught the 
lantern light, below. 

‘The doctor put spurs to his horse. The Knights 
of the Golden Cirele had come for him, and not 
finding him they had brought down the flag. 

Mary Tracy EARLE. 


(To be continued.) 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Heroic soul, in homely garb half hid, 
Sincere, sagacious, melancholy, quaint 


What he endured, no less than what he di 
Has reared his monument and crowned him saint. 


John Townsend Trowbridge. 


—_-——_~ 


Borrowed News. 


1D you get the paper, Cyry?’” Mr. 
Luther Carter put his 
head out of the sitting- 
room door and spoke 
sharply. 

“Yep.” Cyrus ap- 
proached with easy mod- 
eration and held it out. 

“Well, I guess you 
stopped to print it ona 
hand-press. I don’t 
know where in the world 
you take your slowness from.” Mr. Luther 
Carter recrossed the room to his easy chair, 
adjusting his spectacles on the way. His 
motions were all deliberate, and suggested a 
probable reason for little Cyrus’s slowness. 

Mrs. Luther Carter glanced up deprecatingly 
from her mending. “Now, Luther,’ she said, 
with meek disapprobation in her voice. “Now, 
Luther, you haven’t been borrowing Andrew 
Gamble’s newspaper again ?”’ 

“That’s hitting the nail nigher on the head 
than you ever did before, Jane Ellen!’ 

“But you borrowed it yesterday, Luther, and 
day before, and day before that.” 

“And day before éhat—keep her a-going, Jane 
Ellen. I guess you can go as far back as the 
flood.” Mr. Carter’s laugh cackled unmelodi- 
ously behind the paper. 

“But it’s dreadfully mortifying to me, Luther, 
anyway. It does seem as if we might také a 
newspaper  our- 
selves, and lend 
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| quavered Mrs. Carter. 


our much-esteemed and well-known citizen, 
Andrew Gamble. It is too late to obtain 
particulars of the sad event for to-day’s issue.” 

Luther Carter went to the door and ealled, 
“Cyry! Cyry!’” imperatively. Cyrus shuffled 
slowly in and sat on the edge of a chair, awed 
by the solemnity in his parents’ faces. 

“Cyry, did you see An—did you see the folks 
when you went to borrow the paper ?”’ 

Mrs. Carter groaned softly and wiped her eyes 
on Cyrus’s undarned sock. 

“‘Nope—guess there wasn’t anybody at home. 
It looked all kind of shut up.’’ 

Mrs. Carter groaned again. ‘“‘Didn’t you see 
anybody, Cyry ?” persisted Luther. “Now you 
think real hard. Who came to the door?’ 

“Nobody did. I walked in, after I’d kept 
knocking a while.” 

“But who gave you the newspaper, Cyry? 
Now you think.” 

Cyrus began to look embarrassed under this 
fire of mysterious questions. 

“Well, nobody gave me the paper. I took it. 
It’s always lying on the table, waiting to be 
taken. I guess Mrs. Gamble’s got sick of 
getting it for me; and last time she told me to 
go into the sitting-room and get it myself. I 
had to hunt all round. It was under the sofa. 
Say, pa, why don’t we take our own paper?” 

“Did she look as if she’d been crying, Cyry?”’ 


“T didn’t see her, I said—only her picture 
hanging up. That looked real solemn. I guess 
somebody was crying, though, somewhere. I 
heard a sniffy sound, real loud.” 

Luther and Mrs. Luther gazed gravely at each 
other, sighing. 

“Marietta’s such a sensitive woman—poor 
Marietta!’’? murmured little Mrs. Luther, tear- 
fully. 

She rose suddenly, upsetting the darning- 
basket. “I’m going right down there,” she said. 
“T feel as if I’d ought to. If 1 can’t be any 
other eomfort to Marietta, I can wash up the 
dinner dishes and trim lamps. Cyry, you run 
and get my shawl.” 

She looked down thoughtfully at her flower- 
sprigged dress. “Yes, I s’pose I’d better put on 
a black dress. I s’pose so, out of respect for 
Marietta’s feelings.’”’ 





Soberly begowned and shawled, Mrs. Carter, 





instead of borrow, 
a spell. Then we’d 
see how it feels.” 
One spectacled eye 
appeared above the 
paper’s rim, fol- 
lowed shortly by 
its mate. Little Mrs. 
Luther withered 
under them. She 
fumbled for a new 
needle, clicking the 
scissors and spools 
together nervously. 
She had never ven- 
tured upon so bold 
a suggestion before, 
and already was 
deeply repentant. 
“Jane Ellen, you 
better darn those 
stockings, and I 














guess you can do it 
easier if you keep 


-your lips shut-to.’’ 


In at the open windows stole pleasant, flower- 
sweetened wafts of summer air. Incessant, 
keen insect voices buzzed and clicked and sang. 
Within, for a while, there was no sound but the 
gentle crackle of Andrew Gamble’s newspaper ; 
then Luther Carter spoke with a gruff attempt 
at apologetic good humor. 

“When I’m in Andrew’s luck, and the uncle 
I never had and wasn’t named after dies and 
leaves me a pretty little mess of money, I’ll take 
the paper, Jane Ellen. I guess till then ’twon’t 
hurt Andrew if I do borrow his.” 

“That was a good while ago. I should have 
thought Andrew’d spent it all long ago, Luther, 
building barns and things as he did.” 

Luther Carter suddenly laid down the paper. 
He gave a startled ery. 

“My good land, what is it, Luther? You 
look all struck in a heap!” exclaimed his wife. 

“He’s dead, Jane Ellen!” 

“Who’s dead?” Her voice rose shrill and 

“Andrew is—Andrew Gamble! He died this 
morning—‘as we go to press,’ it says. There’sa 
black mark all round the notice. I guess 
Marietta was thinking to send it to John’s folks. 
It clean takes my breath away!” 

“Andrew Gamble dead! I can’t believe it, 
Luther—it isn’t possible! I guess we shouldn’t 
have to find it out in the newspaper.” 

“Well, read it for yourself, then, Jane Ellen.” 

They huddled over the paper, reading the lines 
together with seared, distressed faces. It was a 
small sheet, whose local columns stood out, 
boldly prominent. It was the only daily paper 
in the thrifty town of S——. 

Andrew Gamble dead! Andrew Gamble! 
Why, he lived just a house or two beyond. 
How could he die and they not know it at once? 
But there it was: “As we go to press, the 





a straight limb, was thrown out from the top of | painful news reaches us of the sudden death of | how Marietta could knit stockings, and look so 


‘“ READING THE LINES TOGETHER.”’ 


a few minutes later, tapped gently at the Gamble 
back door. She noticed that the blinds were 
nearly all closed and the shades down. An air 
of hushed solemnity brooded over all things, 
animate and inanimate, in the small dooryard. 

Poor Andrew’s choice Plymouth Rock hens 
went about as if on tiptoe, with drooping tail- 
feathers. To Mrs. Carter’s sensitive ear, even 
the old cock’s crowing had a doleful, drawn-out 
wail in it. 

She tapped again softly. Nobody responded. 
Then adjusting the corners of her mouth to 
appropriate droops, she stole gently into the 
kitchen. 

There was no one there. The little room had 
on its prim afternoon dress, and looked unsocial 
and stiff. The faintest possible hint of clicking 
knitting-needles drew the visitor unconsciously 
toward the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Andrew Gamble sat there knitting in the 
still, dark roomy. She gave a little start as Mrs. 
Carter entered. 

“Oh,” she said, in a low voice, “I’m real glad 
to see you, Mrs. Carter. No, don’t take that 
chair—that’s Andrew’s, and I can’t bear it. 
This rocker’s easier to your back. Undo your 
shawl, do.’’ 

“T had to come over, Marietta—seemed as if I 
must. I couldn’t bear the thought of your 
sitting here all alone. I wish I could help you— 
O Marietta, I wish I could!” 

Mrs. Gathble looked up from her knitting 
quickly. “Yes, it is lonesome with Andrew 
gone,”’ she said, quietly. She was a slight, 
sweet -faced woman, and the loose. wisps of 
hair, turning gray, curled prettily around her 
face. 

For a very little space neither of the women 
spoke. The subdued creak of their rockers sang 
a dirge in the visitor’s ears. She was wondering 
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composed, and curl her hair! Still, she ha: 
been erying. Her eyes looked reddened. 

Then the visitor speke in a sharp whispe: 
drawling the words out solemnly. ‘“Wasn’t 
dreadful sudden, Marietta ?’’ 

“Yes, it was sudden. Still, I’d been expectin, 
as likely as not it might happen. He’s neve: 
been real hearty.” 

“No?” Mrs. Carter assented, with a doubtful, 
upward inflection. Andrew had looked hearty, 
very. 

“Ever since he sprained his knee-joint last fal! 
he’s been ailing especially ; it seemed to use hin 
up.” 

“T never noticed that he limped.” 

“Well, he did, going up-hill and coming hon 
after a long trip.” 

Another pause, and another stanza of tl« 
creaking dirge. 

“When did—it happen, Marietta ?’’ whispere:! 
Mrs. Luther Carter then. 

“Three o’clock this morning, or a few minutes 
past. We were up all night with him. I didn’t 
get a wink of sleep.” 

“Poor child!” Mrs. Carter softly patted 
the knitting-needles. “Did—did—he suffer 
much ?” ’ 

“No, I guess net. ‘That was a merey. He 
didn’t seem to sense anything all night. W: 
did everything we knew how to for him—every- 
thing. Lanudanum didn’t seem to do any good.’ 
She began to ery suddenly. “I was so fond of 
him!”’ she sobbed, apologetically. 

“Yes, yes, do ery, Marietta—it’ll do you goo. 
You ought to ery. It’s a mercy you can.” 

“I don’t know how we’re going to get along 
without him, Mrs. Carter.” 

“It’s a great loss to the neighborhood. Weal! 
feel it,” Mrs. Carter murmured. “Luther and | 
were all struck in a heap. He read it in the 
paper. Just think of our finding it out in the 
newspaper !”’ 

Mrs. Gamble lifted her drooping head with an 
air of solemn pride. “Yes,” she said, “they put 
it in the paper right away. I didn’t s’pose the) 
would in to-day’s, but they’re dreadful smart 
about getting things in. When Andrew’s Uncle 
Andrew died, they got that into the morning 
paper, too.”’ 

It was warm in the room, and Mrs. Carte: 
took up a paper from the table to fan herself. 
She folded it neatly and set it waving with slow, 
steady strokes. 

“When are you going to—to—when will you 
bury him, Marietta?” she asked at length, 
gravely. 

Mrs. Gamble took up her knitting- work. 
“Oh, we buried him this morning as soon as 
*twas real light. We thought we might as wel! 
get it done with, and we wouldn’t feel so bad 
when ’twas over.”’ 

“Why, Mrs. Gamble! Why, I never heard of 
such a thing in my born days—I never!” She 
spread out the newspaper fan in abstracted 
agitation, and stared at it absently. Her face 
expressed the utmost amazement and horror. 

Suddenly her eye fell on one of the items in 
the paper. She read it hastily once—twice. 
Then she glanced at the paper’s date. It was 
the morning paper, and the notice in it was of 
the “lamentable loss our respected townsman, 
Andrew Gamble, has sustained this morning—as 
we go to press—in the death of his valuable and 
petted chestnut horse,’’ etc., ete. 

Mrs. Luther Carter crumpled the paper in her 
fingers and rose. “Well, Marietta, I must be 
going. I’m real sorry for you and Andrew, but 
*tisn’t as if *twas one of the family gone, you 
know. Good-by.” 

She went rapidly home, and finding the 
borrowed paper, thrust it into Luther’s hand 
unceremoniously, pointing to the date. For the 
first time they noticed that it was old and time- 
stained, and exhaled a faint musty odor. The) 
had read its mention of the death of Andrew 
Gamble’s uncle! 

Luther Carter read and reread the date. 
Then he got up and went out of the house. 

When at supper-time he came back, he 
remarked briefly to Cyrus as he went through 
the kitchen : 

“T’ve subscribed for the newspaper myself, 
Cyry, so I guess you won’t need to go borrowing 
any more.’’ 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


~~ 
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How a Woman Saved Her People. 
An Indian Legend. 


= HIS happened in the far north, long 
ago,” said old John Monroe, a half-breed 
trapper. “Oh, yes, it was long ago, 
among the Woods Crees. My wife came froi 
those people, and she knew some of the persols 
who starved.” And then he went on with th 
story. 9 ni 
There were ten lodges of the Crees who we!:! 
out in the fall to hunt. They had trouble ' 
finding any game. They were much persecut«! 
by Pah-kuk-kus, the evil spirit of the hunte: 
who drove away the game from them. Nov! 
could find any moose or deer, so in the wint 
the people grew very hungry. Men would 2 
out hunting and would never come back. ‘Son 
times others would take the trail of these men |! 
the snow, and would come upon them lying dead. 
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No hunter brought in any meat to camp, and 
everybody began to starve. 

he women ate up nearly all their moccasins. 
The people ate up all the beaver-skins, all the 
furs, everything they could eat. All the men 
tried to hunt, but they went out and never came 
back. : 

The women were left alone after the men 
were dead, some lodges having no man left at all. 
The children were the first to die. 

Then the lodges moved on a little, trying to get 
out toa better place. Men were found weak and 
dying in the woods, but no one could give them 
anything to eat, so they were left to die. At 
each camp two or three would fall behind, so 
they were left to die, because there was no help 
for them. At last only four persons of them all 
were left alive, a young woman and her husband, 
her mother and a little boy. This man was a 
strong man. 

This man went out to hunt, but he did not 
come back. The others sat by the fire and waited 
for him, but hedid not come back. They ate up 
all their moccasins but what they had on their 
feet, and all their furs that they had left, and all 
the sinews they had for sewing moccasins. 

At Jast this young woman—it was the younger 
woman, not her mother—said they would go 
hunt after her husband. So they started out. 
They took nothing along but one small bucket, 
because they had nothing to cook and had no 
need to carry anything. This young woman had 
not been married very long. 

They took the strong man’s trail, and they 
walked far, and they saw that he had found no 
game. They came to his fire, where he had 
camped, and near this place they found him lying 
dead in the snow. -He was lying dead, on his 
face, and he had his arm stretched far out in 
front of him, and in his hand was his knife, 
which he had driven down into the snow, as 
though he had tried to fight something he had 
seen. 

This young woman covered her husband up 
with a heap of pine boughs, and then they went 
away and left him. 

They went as far as they could, and that 
night they camped, having no lodge, but making 
a shelter of pine boughs. .They sat about the 
fire very silent; the young woman was sad 
because her husband was dead. 

But at last this young woman said to the 
others, “You also are my people. God made all 
things in this world, and all things are of use. 
I will try plans. I will see what I can do for my 
people who are yet alive.” 

When the young woman said this no one 
answered, for all were very sad. She got up 
and began to peel the bark from young pine- 
trees. She got chips and boiled them with the 
bark in the bucket. Then she threw away the 
chips and they drank the liquor, and it gave 
them a little strength. 

Then the young woman went out into the 
woods and told them to come on. So they went 
a little farther on. They ate buds and made 
stews of bark in that way, and so they lived and 
travelled on for ten days. 

They came to a sort of cedar swamp, where 
there were a good many rabbit-tracks, but they 
had no way to catch the rabbits. The young 
woman said she would try what she could do. 
This woman took her moccasin strings and 
made some snares. Then she cut down some 
cedars and left a path between them, and that 
night she caught three rabbits, where they ran 
in the path. f 

The woman took the sinews out of the feet of 
the rabbits, and out of these sinews she made 
three more snares, and that next night she 
caught three more rabbits. Then she made 
more sinew snares and caught more rabbits. 
She began to catch about eight or ten rabbits 
each night. She kept the bones of all the 
rabbits. 

After a time the young woman had twenty 
Snares, and she would catch twenty rabbits each 
night. She was the hunter. She told the others 
what todo. The old woman dried the flesh of 
the rabbits, and boiled the bones, and skimmed 
off the grease that came on top of the water, and 
80 she made pemmican. The young woman 
made blankets out of strips of the hides of these 
rabbits. 

In twenty days they had meat and robes, so 
they could eat and be warm. So they started to 
pack their meat and robes, going to walk out 
to Bear Lake, where my wife’s uncle lived. 
This woman said, “It is a long way to go, but 
it is the best we can do.” 

The snow was very deep, so they made but 
short marches on their snow-shoes. After a 
time there were no more rabbits, but they went 
on. 

They ate up all their pemmican, but they 
Went on for a day without anything to eat. The 
hext day after that they found an old snow-shoe 
trail, where some man had been hunting. In 
two days they found the lodge of this man, who 
Was my wife’s uncle. 

It was now nearly spring, for these people had 
been starving all winter. This man had plenty 
of meat, so they ate all they wanted. After a 
while they travelled on to a place called Red 
Deer, where there were others of their people. 

That winter my wife was born. When she 
Was a little girl she knew this woman who had 
led her people. That winter only three persons 
Cut of ten lodges— about fifty people — lived. 
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This young woman was the one who saved | “Miss May and Miss Kent went off with their | 
them. dnt |arms full. Kitty, dear, don’t you want to carry | 
| a bunch for me to a sick girl near here ?”’ | 

Surely this record of a little, unknown tragedy Kit drew back. “Oh, no! I'd rather not. I 
of the far northern country tells the lesson of | can’t bear dirty houses. If you like it, all right, 
never-say-die as well as many a more ornate | but please don’t ask me.” 
legend. E. Hoven. | “But the house isn’t dirty, Kit. A nice little 
woman there keeps everything tidy. The sick 
| child is a French girl, not older than you. She | 
| fell and hurt her knee so that she can’t walk. | 
| She lies there alone with no one to speak to, and 
| it would please her to meet a girl of her own | 
age. I wish you’d go.” 

j 4 iea re TLE door of the “‘Settlement’’ “Well,” said Kit, reluctantly’ taking the 

J stood open, and revealed | flowers, “‘I’ll go this once, to please you. Where? 
glimpses through the| Over the saloon, or under the pawn-shop, or 
screen of a cool, clean | back of the cigar-store? Do I knock at the 
interior with dark, hard | door, and what is her name, please?” 
floors and abundant books| “It’s across the street and up two flights. | 
and pictures. White cur- | The door is at the left at the head of the stairs— | 
tains swayed in the breeze that had somehow | you can’t miss it. Just knock and then go right 
come into the narrow street, and the doorsteps|in when she speaks. Her name is Renée 
had been so scrubbed that the effect in the dingy Dubois. I know you'll be nice to her, dear.”’ 
neighborhood was of glittering brightness. ‘The But Kit had the air of a martyr. ‘There was 
sun lay hot, however, on the gray 
stones, and the air reeked of onions 
and cabbage from a near-by restau- 
rant. 

A young girl, standing in a fresh 
white suit on the upper step, was 
openly admired -by a dozen ragged 
urchins in the street below, in spite 
of her evident distaste for her sur- 
roundings. 

Unmoved, apparently, by their 
audible comments, she pulled the bell 
vigorously again, and was speedily 
admitted by.a fair-haired young 
woman in a dark print dress. 

“Why, Kit! I’ve kept you waiting 
in this hot sun! We were looking 
over the flowers in the basement, and 
no one heard you. Sit here by the 
window, dear child, and cool off.” 

Miss Katherine Percival dropped 
limply into the big willow rocker. 

“Oh, how can you, Alice?” she 
protested. ‘To come down here and 
live in this way! You look like a 
housemaid. There’s a stable in the 
rear, I’m sure. And that dreadful 
market at the corner! And the 
onions! Don’t you smell beer, too? 
I’m sure the thermometer is ninety 
here! You’ll be sick, as sure as the 
world! And for what earthly good? 
Those children are just as ragged and 
rude as ever!’ 

Alice laughed in an_ irresistible 
fashion. ‘Yes, dear,” she said, good- 
naturedly, “I suppose they are; but 
they’re cleaner than they used to be, 
and that’s something. And you’ve no idea how |a wistful, perplexed look in her sister’s gray 
much wiser I am for my month’s visit here. It eyes as they followed the straight, trim figure | 
has done me more good than Frank’s yachting | into the open doorway across the street. 
trip. What’s the news from home?” | “Kit is a dear, good girl, and if she only 

“Mother’s well,” said Kit, with such dignity | chooses —” Alice left her sentence unfinished, 
as became a person’ of sound sense in the | and with a doubtful shake of her pretty head 
presence of one of weaker mind. “She has sent | turned back to her flowers. 
you a bottle of cologne. I advised disinfectants,” | “1 suppose Alice thinks I’m frightfully 
and Kit sniffed disdainfully as she handed over | selfish,”” Kit thought, as she climbed the dark, 
the dainty packages. narrow stairs of the tall tenement house, “just 

“Thank you, little sister, but we buy sulpho- | because I can’t bear a place like this. Oh, how 
naphthol by the quart. Now I must go back to | close and hot! Now—yes—this must be the 
my flowers. Will you come?” place. Dear me! I wish I was down in that 

“T suppose I may as well,” said Kit, petulantly. | wretched street again.” 

“You are always so busy that the only way to | “Come _in!”’ a clear voice answered her timid 
see you is to follow along at your heels like a | knock, and pushing the already half-open door, 
little dog. By the way, Beppo’s lost!” | Kit entered the small room. 

“What a pity!” said Alice, sympathetically. Her first glance was at the cot bed by the one 
“How did it happen ?’’ | window. That was scrupulously clean and 

“Oh, he was always running away, and now | white, and Kit’s spirits rose. On it lay a small, 
he seems tobe gone for good. I don’t care | fragile creature with short, dark, closely-curling 
much. He was a stupid little dog, and chewed | hair and delicate features. As she turned her | 
up everything he could. If I could only find | face to the door, Kit saw, with a great throb of | 
Snuffy again!’ pity, that she was blind. She looked like a child 

“Poor little sister!’ said Alice, gently. “That | of ten, except for the sweet, pathetic gravity of 
was sad, wasn’t it? I never saw Snuffy, you | her mouth. 
know. It happened last summer, when I was| ““I’ve brought you ‘some flowers,” Kit said, 
in Europe.” | softly. “I’m Miss Percival’s sister—but Alice 

“Yes,”’ said Kit, with a severity intended to | didn’t tell me that you were blind.’”” There was 
cover the tremor of her voice and the sudden | true pity in her voice. 
dew in her eyes. “What with Europe and| Renée smiled radiantly. “Oh, how good you 
college settlements, you miss a good many | are to care like that! But it is not so hard to be | 
happenings at home.” | blind when one is used to it. To be lame—that | 

“Oh, don’t, Kit!’ said Alice, with a troubled | is quite another matter!’’ She gave a queer | 
face. ‘‘You mustn’t think I don’t love you all, | little shrug with her thin shoulders. “Your 
just’ the same. Only I’m not needed there, and | voice is like Miss Percival’s. I should know 
I am needed here, don’t you see ?’’ you were her sister. May I have the flowers in | 

“And you’ve really decided not to go to| my hand, please?” 

Beverly with us?” pleaded Kit, in a coaxing Poor Kit, abashed at her own awkwardness, 
tone, as the sisters went down-stairs together. stumbled across the room and laid the nodding | 

“T really have. I know you are disappointed, | lilies in the eager fingers, which wandered | 
but I haven’t any wish to give up this pleasure | caressingly over the exquisite blossoms. 
for that.” “So you are ‘Kit,’” said the blind girl, 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Kit, saucily. ‘I know what | presently, drawing a low chair closer to her 
you are thinking of. “Those who have known | bedside with a pretty gesture of welcome. | 
the pleasure of foregoing pleasure will never call | “What a dear, funny name! Miss Percival has | 
the pleasure of pleasure, pleasure.’ Well, you’re | said to me so often of your home at the sea and | 
a dear, stupid goose, that’s all. Oh, what lovely | your pony and your little white dog.” 
flowers !”” | Kit was looking at the comfortless room and 

The round dining-table was heaped high with | thinking of her own luxurious nest. She won- | 
glistening white pond-lilies which some good | dered that no note of envy was in the sweet | 
fairy had sent in from the country by an early | voice. 
express. The dew still clung to the crisp, cool ‘“‘My dog’s run away,” she said, seized with a 
cups, and the whole room was filled with their | sudden shame at her own good fortune, and 
beauty and fragrance. a desire to modify it in the eyes of this other 
, “We've sent out almost as many,”’ said Alice, | girl. 
catching up some of the beautiful flowers.| “I’m so sorry,” said Renée, simply. “It 
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must be terrible to lose a dog. My dog has 
never run away, but I’m always anxious about 
him when he goes out alone. I was just begin- 
ning to worry when you came in. But,’’ with 
delicate courtesy, “perhaps it hurts you to 
hear about him, now that you have lost 
yours.”’ 

“Well, I hope [’m not so selfish as that,”’ said 
Kit. “But I know what you mean. When I 
lost Snuffy, I felt as if I never wanted to see a 
dog again.” 

“Snuffy ?”’ asked the blind girl, with interest. 

“Yes,” explained Kit. “He was a puppy 
that papa bought at Beverly last summer; for 
two weeks I fed him with a spoon, and he slept 
in my room every night. He was the dearest 
dog!” 

“Did he die?” 

“No,” Kit said, soberly. “But we lost him 
the very first day we came to Boston. I think 
he must have been stolen. If I could only know 
that he was happy, and with somebody who 
loved him and was good to him, it wouldn’t 


be so hard There! I’m not going to bea 
baby. Do let me get a vase for your 
flowers.” 


“Vase! There’s the milk-pitcher! 
We will gladly have our milk in the 
tin can to-night.”” Renée spoke gaily, 
knowing with a girl’s own tact that 
Kit would rather laugh than cry just 
then. 

“What fun!” said Kit, glancing at 
a small oil-stove and two shelves 
stocked with a few pans and dishes. 
“Do you do your own cooking ?’’ 

“Helene does—my big sister. She 
sews all day in the shop, and at night 
we have a little supper and a good 
evening together.’’ 

“And you are alone all day?” said 
Kit, filling the -pitcher from a pail of 
water on the floor. 

“Alone? Oh, no! There’s Napo- 
leon, you know. He is everything 
to me. And when I[ am well, I can 
go over to your sister’s. Helene 
doesn’t like to have me go in the 
streets, so it is on Sunday only that 
1 get a breath of country air. Then 
we go to the cathedral and for a walk 
in the park. But now there are two 
weeks I have been in bed, and it has 
—not—been fun.” 

Kit was about to laugh at the 
drawl Renée used to express her 
weariness, when there was a sound 
of pattering feet on the stairs, and 
she turned to see, in the doorway— 
Snuffy! 

The dog did not notice her at first, 
hidden as she was by the corner of 
the cot, but went straight to Renée, who greeted 
him with a joyous little ery. 

“Ah, you naughty Napoleon! To be gone so 


| long, and I so anxious! See, then, we have 


company! Go and shake hands, like a good 
dog.”’ 

Kit’s thoughts were in a whirl. Would 
Snuffy remember her? He was her own dog. 
Renée had no right to him. How he had 
grown! He was very fond of Renée—that was 
certain. Kit looked at him with jealous eyes 
as he licked the blind girl’s hands and laid his 
pink nose against the smooth cheek on the 
pillow. 

Breathless, Kit watched him as he turned his 
calm, inquiring gaze upon her, and came slowly 
across the floor in obedience to Renée’s repeated 
command, “Go and shake hands, Nap, at 
once !”’ 

Suddenly his black ears pricked forward, his 
whole frame quivered, and with a joyful whine 
he flung himself into Kit’s arms. She was 
kneeling on the floor now, regardless of her 
white suit and Snuffy’s muddy paws, with only 
one clear idea in her mind. Renée must never 
know—must never guess that this was her lost 
puppy. 

Putting one hand close over his mouth, she 
pressed her face against the top of his smooth 
head in a passion of longing and _ sacrifice. 
Snuffy struggled for freedom and air and the 
cheek of his dear mistress, but Kit held him fast 
until his first raptures were over. 

“What is it?” asked Renée, misunderstanding 
Kit’s silence. ‘You are not afraid? He would 
never hurt you. And is he not like the great 
Napoleon ?” 

He certainly was. The suggested likeness 
had in it something ludicrous. As he sat back 
on his haunches, his clear, keen eyes fixed on 
Kit, his small, round head alert and well-poised, 
his strong, broad shoulders and chest, and short, 
curling upper lip bore a fantastic resemblance to 
the famous emperor. 

“He does look like him!” said Kit, with a 
laugh that was almost a sob. “If he could only 
fold his front paws over his white waistcoat it 
would be perfect. But how clever of you, 
Renée, to find it out!’’ 

At the first sound of her voice the dog sprang 
upon her again. He seemed beside himself with 
delight, and Kit gathered him tight in her arms 
lest his ecstatic wriggfings should betray the 
secret to Renée. It was so good to have him 
again! Could she really give him up? 

Then came the insidious thought, Was he as 
happy as she could make him? How he must 
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miss his long walks and drives! Perhaps it 
would be cruel to him to leave him here. 

Kit looked up at Renée through a mist of 
tears. She remembered the tone in which 
Renée had said, “He is everything tome.” And 
she herself had so much beside! Snuffy, as if 
he would help her to solve the problem, walked 
back to Renée and laid his cool nose in her 
hand. 

“Isn’t he the most beautiful dog?” Renée 
asked, proudly. 

“Yes. How long have you had him?” asked 
Kit, trying hard to make her voice sound natural 
and unconcerned. 

“Nearly a year. One night last summer I 
heard a dog erying in the street. It sounded so 
pitiful, 1 went down-stairs to find out what was 
the matter. There were some boys—they were 
laughing —I knew they were hurting him. 
Helene was away—there was nobody. I hada 
little gold-piece—a lady gave it to me when I 
was a baby in Franee. I ran up-stairs and 
found it. I gave it to the boys, and they gave 
me the dog. He was so thin, so starved! And 
I gave him my milk for supper, and since then 
we have always been able to get enough for him, 

“How extremely well you speak English!” 
Kit said, sitting down again by the bedside, 
greatly to the delight of Snuffy, who stretched 
himself between his two friends with a deep 
sigh of content. 

Renée laughed. “I suppose I do. Helene 
and I always speak French, for when I am older 
I am to teach it; but I speak English much with 
your dear sister and other kind friends. The 
doctor says I shall find pupils in French. Then 
I may earn, too, and Helene may rest a 
little.’”” 

“Would you teach me?” asked Kit, impul- 
sively. “It would be such fun! I’m so behind 
in my French, and I know I could learn from 
you—if mamma is willing, I mean,’’ she added, 
feeling that the plan which had suddenly occurred 
to her would need maternal sanction. 

Renée’s face lighted up. “It would be too 
good!’ she said. “Your sister says Helene has 
the real Parisian accent; and what pleasure it 
will be to have you here again!” 

““Good-by, then, for now,” said Kit, feeling as 
if the day was slipping from her grasp before 
she could complete her schemes. “I’ll come 
again very soon. And you’d better hold— 
Napoleon. He seems so friendly he might 
follow me.” 

“Oh, no!’? said Renée, with a confident little 
laugh. ‘He knows where he belongs. Still, 
you may shut the door if you will now. Heléne 
is coming home early té-day, and he will stay in 
the house till then.” 

The dog was on his feet now, eager and 
expectant. Kit knew she had only to give her 
old whistle and he would follow her; but she 
shook her head at him sternly. 

“Lie down!” she said, “and take good care of 
her till I come back !’’ 

The dog dropped instantly to the floor, his 
loyal obedience unquestioning and prompt, 
despite the longing to accompany her which 
showed in his eyes. 

Kit slipped out and closed the door behind 
her. She fairly ran down the stairs and across 
the street, as if fleeing from temptation. 

In two minutes more she was telling the whole 
story and her wonderful plan to her sister Alice, 
who proved as interested a listener as her girlish 
heart could desire. 

“Kit,” said Alice, soberly, when she had 
finished, “I think this is going to be a great help 
to you both. You have been brave and kind, 
and I am sure mamma will do the rest. Tell 
her that I know the girl is deserving of all the 
good that is likely to come to her.’”’ 

Two weeks later a certain letter in very bold 
handwriting, on very blue paper with an amaz- 
ingly neat seal, found its way into the Settlement 
mail-box. 


“Dearest Alice,” it began. “They have been 
here six days. You never saw anybody so happy! 
Do you know, Renée had never been at the 
seashore before! She likes to play in the sand 
just like a little girl. We talk French two hours 
every morning and two hours after dinner. Snuffy 
is wild. He runs races all over the lawns and 
flower-beds. 

“TI have told Renée the secret; I couldn’t help 
it; but it doesn’t matter now, because—what do 
you think? Mamma says Renée is not to go back 
at all. It seems that Heléne sews beautifully. 
She was taught in a French convent, and you 
ought to see some of the clothes she has made for 
Renée. Why, beside them mine look as if they 
were basted! 

“Miss Smith is going to be married, you know, 
and Heléne is coming to take her place. And 
she’s to teach me to sew and embroider. 
Mamma had her spend Sunday with us, and 
we all like her very much, just as you said we 
should. 

“She hates that street you live in as much as I 
do. She and Renée are going to have the tower 
room, because it’s “over mine, and Snuffy can 
sleep in the hall. He’s so funny—he tries to 
divide his attentions equally between us. 

“Mamma thinks Renée is a nice friend for me, 
she is so quiet and sensible. I had forgotten 
Aunt Amy was blind; perhaps that is why mamma 
is so glad to have Renée here. -Her knee is 
nearly well. I’m so glad I carried her those 
lilies, aren’t you? 

“Your loving sister, 
“KATHERINE. 

“P. 8. Renée will call him Napoleon, but she 

lets me call him Snuffy just the same.” 


M. A. L. LANE. 
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#/ROBABLY no spot on the American 
continent, and perhaps none in the 
world, has been the scene of so many 
perilous adventures as the vicinity of 


Niagara Falls. Brave rescues, hair- breadth 
escapes, gloomy tragedies and thrilling experi- 
ences without number are chronicled in various 
books, in forgotten newspapers, and in the 
memories of the older residents in the neighbor- 
hood of the great cataract. Among these 
incidents are many of great daring, or pluck, 
from which I select a few, some illustrating the 
risking of life to save life, and some the con- 
fronting of death in the spirit of mere adventure. 

For 2 true story of heroism let that of the lady 
and the clergyman come first. One pleasant 
morning in September, 1892, the Rev. Dr. 
Ramsay, a delegate from his synod in the north 
of Ireland to the Pan-Presbyterian conference in 
Toronto, was crossing the bridge that spans 
Niagara below the falls, together with Mrs. 
Grimason, his Toronto hostess, and her two 
daughters. They were walking on the carriage- 
way, which is four or five inches lower than the 
footway beside it. The distance to the roaring 
river below is one hundred and eighty feet. 

At the edge of the footwalk runs the railing of 
the bridge, a stout iron fence with interstices 
apparently not large enough to let human beings 
through — except, perhaps, small children, who 
would not be allowed on the bridge alone. 

The party were merrily chatting when they 
heard the wheels of a carriage behind them, and 
almost unconsciously moved out of its way by 
stepping up to the footwalk. As Mrs. Grimason 
did so her foot caught, she stumbled, and in the 
next moment she was inexplicably and almost 
ineredibly shot forward, head first, between the 
bars of the railing down toward the river below. 

Her daughters shrieked as they saw her disap- 
pear with a scream. It seemed clear that she 
had fallen to death; but by a wonderful chance 
she struck against one of the girders which stand 
under the bridge about thirty feet apart, and her 
body was curiously stopped on a bar connected 
with the girder. 

Mrs. Grimason was brave and quick-witted. 
She had not lost her presence of mind. On 
striking this bar she grasped it firmly with both 
hands, and getting her feet at the same moment 
in the point of the angle formed by the bar and 
the girder, she clung there for dear life, but in 
extreme peril. 

She was an aged woman, of little strength, | 
and seemingly quite beyond instant aid. Should 
she lose her presence of mind but for a moment, 
and relax her hold on the bar, nothing could 
save her. Her daughters, watching her from 
above, prayed that she might be able to hold on 
till help came. Help, happily, 
was close at hand. 

The Rey. Dr. Ramsay, dazed 
for a moment only by the 
astonishing fall of his hostess, 
went to work without wasting 
time in words. He saw that 
Mrs. Grimason should be held 
somehow in the place where 
she was clinging; further aid 
could come later. Telling the 
daughters to run for 
help, he himself climbed 
out over the railing of 
the bridge, and slid down 
the upright to the 
girder just in time 
to save the unfor- 
tunate lady from 
falling to her 
death. 

Athletic and 
strong, the doctor 
was able to hold 
on to the girder 
with one arm, 
while with the 
other he supported 
Mrs. Grimason, 
now almost life 








| thought. 


















‘* SEIZED HIS FATHER BY THE COLLAR.”’ 


COMPANION. 


1883, he entered a boat | 
manned by one John | 
McCloy, a_ ferryman, 
and there stripped him- 
self of everything save 
a pair of red breeches. 
The ferryman asked 
him how much money 
he had made by his 
swim across the English 
Channel. 

“Twenty -five thou- 
sand dollars,’”’ replied the swimmer. 

“Have you spent it all?”’ asked McCloy. 

“No, I have fifteen thousand dollars left,’’ said 
Webb. 

“Then,”’ said McCloy, sagaciously, “let me 
put you ashore, and go and spend the remainder 
before you try this.” 

But Webb laughingly refused, and they went 
on. He plunged into the river at the place where 
the little steamer, the Maid of the Mist, lands, 
and held his own with ease till he was well past 
the suspension bridge, and could be seen swim- 
ming strongly in the middle of the tremendous 
rapid of the narrows there. . 

The excitement on shore became intense as he 
neared the whirlpool, and many thought that he 
might live through the adventure. As he neared | 
the brink of the monstrous rapids he waved his | 
hand, some of the spectators 
If he did so, it was 
his last conscious motion. 
Another instant, and he was 
in the whirlpool. Fora moment 
his head rose above the surface, 
and then he was seen no more 
till they found his lifeless body. 

The inquest showed that 
Webb had not been drowned, 
or killed by being dashed 
against the rocks, but by the 
force of the contact of waves 
with his body — the rollers of 
the whirlpool had pounded him 
to death in an instant. 

A notable character, pro- 
duced by the dangers and the 
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When a third of the way down the rapid the 
boat was beaten so furiously by the water on t),» 
starboard side that her smokestack was carri¢| 
away by the force of the blow, and she kee};.| 
over frightfully. Robinson was thrown flat ©); 
his back, MelIntyre was jammed against ti. 
wheelhouse with such force as to break it throug). 
and down in the hold poor Jones, the engines;. 
fell on his knees and prayed earnestly. 

Robinson never lost his presence of mind. He 
was on his feet instantly and at the whee). 
McIntyre was bewildered or stunned by his fa) 
and did not rise. Robinson, with both hanc- 
on the wheel, succeeded in putting his foot « 
Melntyre’s breast, and thus kept him from 
rolling down the slanting deck. 

The boat in the next moment slid over into the 
whirlpool and was for a moment on an even kee! 
With his foot still on the prostrate McIntyre, 
Robinson steered to the right of the large “‘pot” 
in the pool, then turned and passed direct], 
through the neck of it, and into the smoothe: 
though turbulent water beyond. There the 
swept quietly on to their destination. 

The strain of that adventure was ever after. 
ward visible in Robinson’s face. He was said tv 
have aged twenty years during the trip; he 
abandoned the water thereafter, and advised his 
sons to keep away from the rapids. 

Among the living heroes of the falls is Thomas 

Conroy, who has saved man) 
. lives, including that of ‘‘the man 

who was so fond of his putty- 

knife.” 

On the afternoon of June |, 
1872, an old painter named 
William McCullough, while 
painting the bridge above the 
falls, between the first and 
second Sister Islands, fell into 
the rapids. Instantly he was 
swept furiously toward the 
cataract, but whirled into lesser 
waves so that he struck against 
and seized a rock not far above 
the brink. Hundreds quickly 
gathered on the shore anil 
watched, all eager to help, but 


peculiar navigation of the Niagara River, was | ignorant what todo. Among them was Thomas 
Joel R. Robinson, who piloted the first Maid | Conroy, who securéd a coil of rope, fastened one 


of the Mist through the rapids in 1861. 
For many years before that time Robinson had 


been widely known by his many rescues of | 


| end to a tree on shore, and with the other end in 
his hand, waded out as far as he could, and 
| occasionally swam, the water being from eighteen 


human life at the falls. The first of these seems | inches to six feet deep. 


to have been in 1838, when a mechanic named | 
Chapin, who had been employed making some | 


repairs to the bridge from the American side to 
Goat Island, which splits the falls in two, fell 
from the bridge into the rapids, and was carried 
swiftly toward the falls. 

Fortunately he could swim well, and succeeded 
in reaching one of the small islands in the 
American channel, which seemed quite inacces- 
sible to the spectators on the mainland. Robin- 
son, however, with his little red skiff, succeeded 
in the apparently desperate attempt to reach the 
island, and brought Chapin safely back to shore. 
When he landed, the spectators lifted the skiff 
on their shoulders, with Robinson at one end 
and Chapin at the other, and carried them 
through the streets of the neighboring village. 

Three years later 
Robinson rescued 
a man named 
Allen from a some- 
what similar but 
more inaccessible 
situation above the 
falls, by means of 
ropes which were 
let down to him 
from neighboring 
islands after he 
had been on the 
rock for two days 
and nights. 

Joel Robinson’s famous 
trip in the Maid of the 
Mist steamer was under- 
taken partly from the 
wildest spirit of adventure, 
and partly because it was 
in the line of duty to 
employers. 

The boat had been built in the 
gorge just below the falls, where 
she plied for a time. Proving 
unprofitable, her owner sold her, 
the agreement being that she should 
be delivered at Niagara town, near 
the mouth of the river, a point she 


He aimed far up-stream to allow for the power 
| of the current, and at last, with great difficulty, 
| reached the unfortunate painter and bound him 
to himself with the rope. They were swept otf 
their feet several times on the way back to shore, 
but the rope had been firmly fastened, and they 
finally landed safely. When they reached shore 
it was found that McCullough still clutched his 
putty-knife firmly in his hand, having held it 
during the three hours he had been on the brink 
of the faljs! 

The foolhardiness of boy nature used often to 
be shown thirty years ago by the lads of Drum- 
mondville, the Canadian village on the high land 
|a mile or so back from the river, who went in 
swimming at a place not a quarter of a mile 
above the falls, were carried far down by a 
| furious current, and eScaped only by skilfully 

getting into the foot of an eddy which swept 
| them up-river to a point nearly opposite where 
| they had started. 

| But one boy, at least, did a truly heroic thing 
| near the falls,—and a boy only twelve years old 
|at that,—on July 13, 1850. He and his father 
lived on Grand Island, four or five miles above 
| the falls. The father was drunk and the boy 
| was rowing him across from the mainland. The 
| wind was strong down-stream, and in spite of 
| the efforts of the lad, the boat at last got into the 
| current and then into the rapids, and was borne 
| swiftly down toward the falls. 

The brave boy struggled to steer the boat to 
| the head of Goat Island, and so nearly succeeded 
| that a wave at last sent it in between the Sister 
| Islands. The next wave upset the boat, but in 

shallow water. 

Then, being beside a rock, the gallant lad 
seized his father by the collar and hauled him to 
it, whence they were rescued soon afterward by 

| a crowd of people. Such had been the exertion 
required of this indomitable boy that he fainted 
as soon as he had reached a place of safety. 

| A few men still live about the falls who 

remember the woful incident which gave a name 

|to Avery’s Rock, a point usually of interest to 

| the tourist. On Friday, July 19, 1853, Joseph 

| Avery, a German, was on the river above the 





less from terror and exhaustion. He could not | could not reach without navigating the whirlpool | cataracts in a small skiff with a companion. In 
hope, however, long to endure so severe a strain, | —a thing never yet attempted. Robinson, how- | some way they lost control of their boat and it 


physical and nervous. 

But fortunately the accident had been seen by | 
many. A dozen men arrived with ropes in a| 
few minutes, and these were lowered to Doctor | 
Ramsay, who passed them deftly under the arms | 
of the woman, and she was hauled safely back | 
to the bridge. Then the pastor, with a little | 
help, was drawn back again from his perilous | 
position, none the worse for having performed a | 
deed evincing extraordinary physical powers and 
still more extraordinary courage. 

An incident of a very different sort of daring 
was that in which Matthew Webb, the famous 
English swimmer, lost his life in an attempt to 
swim the whirlpool rapids. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of July 24, 








ever, had for years believed the trip could be 
safely made. 

The Maid was seventy-two feet long, seven- 
teen feet in the beam and eight feet in the hold, 
with an engine of one hundred horse-power. 

A man named Jones volunteered for the trip 
as engineer and fireman, and a second man named 
Mclntyre agreed to go and give what help he 
could. So at about three o’clock on the afternoon 
of June 15, 1861, the little steamer started from 
her dock some two hundred yards above the 
whirlpool rapids. 

When she passed into the rapids Robinson 
found he had mistaken the split of the current, 
and he was forced to the outer instead of keeping 
to the inner or shorter side, as he had wished. 


went over the falls with Avery’s companion. 

Avery himself jumped or fell out and succeeded 

in clinging to a log which had become jammed 
| against a rock not far above the brink of the falls. 
| It was evening when this happened, and Avery 
| passed the night on the log, having made himself 
| more secure by tying himself to it with a piece 
| of stout cord which he had in his pocket. 

In the morning the man was seen, and t)iwu- 
sands quickly gathered on the shores. <A huge 
| placard was held up where it could be seen by 
Avery, on which in gigantic letters had been 
printed the words, “We will save you.” 

All day the people on shore strove to make 
their word good. Many devices were tried in 
vain. One boat was let down into the current 
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by ropes, but this was swamped immediately. 
Another followed, but the lines became hopelessly 
entangled among the rocks, and it had to be 
abandoned. In the afternoon a raft was sent 
down, but the raft stuck fast in the rocks. There 
seemed no way in which Avery could be reached, 
and meanwhile his strength was fast failing. 

At last, held securely by ropes, a boat ventured 
out to him, guided by a daring navigator, who 
had almost reached the log, when Avery, who 
had unlashed himself and was eagerly awaiting 
a chance to spring into the boat, jumped for it. 
But being weak from hunger and terror, he 
missed his clutch, fell into the swift current, and 
in an instant, before the eyes of thousands of 
spectators, was swept over the falls. 

At the very moment of his disappearance an 
excited young man burst through the crowd, 
shouting, “It is my brother!”” He had just come 
from a neighboring city, having heard of Avery’s 
awful predicament, and rushed to attempt a 
rescue. 

During October, 1869, a family by the name of 
Martin, four women and a man, engaged a 
hackman named Robert Welsh to drive them 
down the Ferry Road on the Canadian side a 
little north of the Horseshoe Falls. On the way 
down the pole-strap of the carriage broke and the 
horses ran away. After dragging the carriage 
a few yards they tumbled over the embankment 
to the pathway below, some forty feet. 

The carriage fell upside down with all the 
party still in it and under it, save one, a woman, 
who fell out of the carriage and within range of 
the feet of one of the horses, which lay on their 
backs, kicking and struggling. She was killed 
by the blows, but all who had kept in the vehicle 
when falling escaped with a bad shaking up. 

One of the methods employed by the city of 
Niagara Falls, New York, in disposing of its 
sewage is to dump it down a chute into the river. 
One of these chutes is located near the upper 
suspension bridge. In the spring of 1896, a 
carter named William Shelley 
backed his load up to the 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and this time with a man on his back—Barry 
Coleourt, Blondin’s business manager, a man 
weighing one hundred and fifty-five pounds. 
The feat was successfully accomplished on the 
afternoon of August 17, 1859, amid roars of 
applause from the multitude that looked on. 

On August 24th in the same year, Blondin 
crossed on the rope chained hand and foot, and 
on his return carried with him a cooking-stove 
on which he made an omelette. 

In the summer of the following year he had 
the cable moved to a point below the suspension 
bridge, and immediately over the whirlpool 
rapids, where he gave several further exhibitions, 
one being on August 2, 1860, when the Prince of 
Wales and the Governor-General of Canada 
looked on. Before Blondin started, the prince, 


having looked at the wire and the rapids, became | 


nervous, went to Blondin and begged him not to 
make the attempt. But the rope-walker smiled, 
said it was not so dangerous as it looked, and 
soon went across with Colcourt on his back. 
There have been many imitators of Blondin. 


from opposite the ferry landing to Prospect 
Park, and three times he jumped from the 
middle of the cable into the river and swam 
to shore. 

Steve Peer, a celebrated American wire- 
walker, repeated Blondin’s feat on June 22, 
1887, in connéction with the queen’s jubilee 
celebration on the Canadian side. He 
crossed in nineteen minutes. A few nights 
afterward Peer, while intoxicated, deter- 
mined, so it is supposed, to repeat the 
performance, and unknown to any one, 
went out and climbed on the wire, with the 


result that next morning he was found lying dead | 


on the rocks below. 

An exhibition of wire-walking that attracted 
considerable attention at the time was that of 
8. J. Dixon, a Toronto photographer, who used 
the same cable that had been used by Peer. 
This amateur rope - walker, 
thirty-eight years of age, had 





dump, and went a step too 
far; horse, load and cart went 
shooting down three hundred 


another route, and was amazed 
to find the horse still alive. It 
was, however, too badly shaken 
up to walk back, so a shanty 
was built which served as a 
temporary hospital until the 
animal had recovered suffi- 
ciently to be taken to the top 
of the cliff and put at work 


again. 

I have already mentioned 
Thomas Conroy, the life-saver, 
whose adventure of St. Valen- 
tine’s day, 1883, is well worth 
recording here. He and two 
other men, named William 
Walker and Thomas Hines, 
being out hunting in the rapids 
above the falls, had rowed out 
to a sandbar, about one hundred 
and fifty yards from shore. 
On this bar, which was sheeted 
with ice, they landed, taking 
their guns with them, and 
leaving their boat, as they believed, securely 
fastened at the edge. After a few minutes, on 
looking around, they saw the boat drifting down 
the river. 

Conroy, more experienced in Niagara naviga- 
tion than his companions, saw that they must be 
in a desperate situation if they lost the boat, as 
they might all perish from hunger and exposure 
before they could attract attention. Without a 
moment’s hesitation, therefore, he dived in order 
to clear the ice floating in the rushing surface 
currents, and swam along under the water until 
he thought he was near the boat. Then he rose 
to the surface, broke his way through the small 
ice that covered the water, reached the boat, got 
into it by tremendous exertions, and succeeded 
in getting it back to his anxious companions and 
saving them and himself from further trouble. 

Considering the time of year, the swiftness and 
coldness of the Niagara water, and the instant 
decision and physical endurance displayed by 
Conroy, I regard this deed as not less remarkable 
than Doctor Nansen’s great swim to his drifting 
kayak from the Arctic ice. 

Wire-walking exploits form a considerable | 


BLONDIN AND 





feature in the history of adventures at Niaga SS 


Falls. They began with the feat of Blondin, | 
the famous French rope-walker, who threw a | 
cable across the chasm in the summer of 1859 
and made his first trip across on June 30th of 
that year. He had been refused permission to 
stretch the wire from Goat Island to the Canadian 
side,—the newspapers denouncing him as a fool 
and a fraud,—and was compelled to run it to a 
Private pleasure-ground on the Canadian side, 
the work, moreover, having to be done during the 
hight to avoid interference from the cautious 
residents. 

Not many people witnessed Blondin’s first 
crossing, the impression having been general that 
the man was insane or would fail at the last 
moment. When he had accomplished the feat, 
the utmost amazement was expressed, which, 
however, was again turned to incredulity when 
he announced that he would cross the wire again, 








practised almost daily for 
some weeks on a wire 
stretched sixty feet above 
the water of Toronto Bay, 
before he essayed the tre- 
mendous adventure which 
made Blondin so famous. 
This he undertook dressed in 
tights and moccasins, and 
carrying a pole twenty-two 
and a half feet long, weighing 
thirty pounds. 

He showed no uneasiness 
or nervousness, although 
slight unsteadiness of the 
long cable caused him to 
pause frequently to regain 
the balance that he momen- 
tarily lost. 

When he reached the 
centre of the gorge, this 
amateur lay down on his 
back on the wire, with his 
balancing-pole under him. 
Two hundred and fifty feet 
below.ran the furious rapids, 
ready to devour him should 
he make a misstep. 

He did a number of other 
daring feats as he neared the other end of the 
wire, and finally touched soil on the American 
side thirteen minutes after he started. A few 
minutes later he reappeared with a hoop around 
his ankles, and in this way walked out on the 
wire about two hundred yards. 

I have dwelt on this instance with some par- 
ticularity because it seems to show that not 
practice or mere acquired skill, but an abnormal 
indifference to the very common “falling fear,’’ 
enables rope- walkers to perform their most 
amazing feats. F. A. AcLAND. 
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Trusty and True. 


RUSTY and True were thorough- 
bred English bulldogs that 
father brought home when 
they were but a few months 
old. They looked much like 
corn-dodgers done up in fur. 
Their heads, necks and 
bodies were all of the same 
thickness; their noses were 
very short and blunt, and 
their small, pencil-like tails 
— R stood out stiffly. 

They grew very rapidly; but were such 
indolent, good-natured puppies that it seemed as 
if they would never be of any value. Even 
when they had grown pretty large, any cur of 
the neighborhood could whip either of them by 
one fierce assault. They were harmless as 
kittens up to the third year, when Trusty 
weighed thirty-six and True forty-three pounds ; 
two more savage-looking dogs being rarely seen. 

At this time an arrogant, bleating billy-goat, of 
a roving disposition, came up from the stables 
one day, scaled the paling fence and took posses- 
sion of the front yard at the house when father 
and I were in the fields at work. Mother, being 
very timid and nervous, was afraid of the goat, 
and closed all the doors against him. Then Billy 








| blow just as True was rising, 
In 1873 an Italian named Bellini stretched a wire | 





entertained himself by nipping her rare plants, | 
nosing among her flowers and charging into the 
latticework of a honeysuckle vine. Tiring at 
length of this bloodless war, he went in search 
of more exciting adventures. 


The dogs were at their kennel, True lying | 


asleep outside its door, when Billy approached 
and challenged him to battle. True, not under- 


standing his taunts, rose in mere good-natured, | 


stupid curiosity and was walking toward his | 
lordship, when Billy delivered a stunning blow | 
fair in the dog’s face and knocked him senseless | 
upon the earth. The goat 
then sprang away and pre- 
pared for another assault. 
Billy was brave and strong. 
He had put to flight the 
largest sheep and the most 
savage hog, and had even 
felled a huge ox at a single 
blow ‘from his bony frontal. 
Now he delivered his second 


but missed and ran over him, 


THE DOGS CONTENTED THEMSELVES WITH HOLDING HIM PRISONER, 


striking the kennel. This awakened the sleeping 
Trusty, who came lazily forth just as the goat 
made his third charge into the open mouth of 
the now angry True. With one short “whoof!’’ 
he joined his mate-in the fray. 

Mother, who was watching from a window, 
felt sure the goat would kill my dogs, and 
nothing but fear of him prevented her from 
going to their rescue. Feeling that she could 
not endure to witness their destruction, she 
turned from the window till the noise of the 
battle had ceased, and when she looked again 


poor Billy was dead—dead as Hector, and like | 


him was being dragged from the battle-field. 


This fatal engagement awoke in our dogs a | 
sense of their might, and a reprehensible fondness | 


for battle. They thrashed all the dogs that had 
bullied their good-humored youth; they charged 


upon a restive cow because they heard mother | 


expostulating with her, and they nearly killed 
poor bossy; finally they disposed of a tramp 
who had attempted to bully mother until, in her 
terror, she ran screaming toward the kennel and 
called on Trusty and True. 

Fortunately for himself the tramp stood still in 
abject terror, and the dogs, who had never yet 
attacked a human being, contented themselves 


with holding him prisoner, while father and I | 
ran-in from the field on hearing mother ringing | 


the dinner-bell wildly. 
ae mother fainted; but she soon rallied and | 
; father, did they kill him?’ 


a tramp is all right, mother. The dogs | 


did not take hold of him.” 

“Thank God!” said she. “I thought I had | 
murdered him.’ 

“No,” said father, “he is out there under 
guard. What has he done?’ 

She then told us, whereupon father, seeing 
that the tramp had merely been insolent, sent 


the huge bulldogs to their kennel and let the | 


man go. 
A ‘ittle later mother exclaimed, “Oh, that | 
tramp almost frightened me to death, but I did | 


not want the dogs to kill him. Father, you | 


must get rid of Trusty and True, or I shall 
cause them to do something that we shall be | 
sorry for.’’ 

But father seemed to like the dogs better after | 
that. They had no more serious adventures | 
until seeding-time that autumn, when I was) 
about sixteen years old, hearty and strong as | 
any farmer boy. 

One day I was plowing with a very gentle | 
horse, old Gray, in a field adjoining the stable 
lots where a large black Spanish donkey lazily | 
walked about. I knew a vicious donkey to be a 
dangerous foe among horses, and was aware that 
such an one sometimes attacks man; buat I had | 
no fear of Mr. Jack, for a high picket fence | 
surrounded the lot, and a strong gate was its 
only outlet to the field. 

Boy-like, I had left my horse hitched to the 
plow, and was perched in some bushes by the 
side of the field enjoying a feast of wild grapes, 
and thinking of nothing else, when the loud 
braying of Jack attracted my attention, and to 
my horror I saw that he had entered the field 
and was charging my horse. 

Springing from the vine, I rushed to poor 
Gray, hoping to free him from the plow, mount 
and ride away from the donkey to a place of 
safety ; but when I reached the horse the donkey 
was not ten yards away, and instead of trying 
to free Gray I tried to drive back Jack by pelting 
him with clods. But clods were not severe 
enough to turn his course. On he came, open- 
mouthed, and attacked my horse. Donkeys do 
not often use their feet in fighting, but seize their | 
antagonist with their teeth. 

Seeing I could not drive the donkey away 
with clods, I ran to the neighboring fence, took | 
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| off a large rail, balanced it upon my shoulder 
vand then ran against the donkey with all my 
force, guiding the rail so that the end would 
strike him in the side. But the struggles of the 
horse and the nimble movements of Jack 
rendered this ponderous weapon almost inef- 
| fective. 

Old Gray became entangled in his harness and 
fell to the earth. Jack dropped upon his knees 
and secured a better hold upon his throat. I 
| again tried my rail, but Jack only lay down flat, 
shut his eyes and continued choking poor old 
Gray. I had a good pocket-knife, 
and thought of trying to sever 
the large artery in the donkey’s 
neck, but I feared father’s 
displeasure, for the donkey was 
of much greater value than the 
horse. Gray was struggling 
feebly and breathing hoarsely, 
and I knew that his time was 
short unless something was done 
to relieve him; so I drew my 
knife, and instead of striking to 
kill, gashed Jack across the nose. 
The blood collected in his 
nostrils. He snorted, released 
the horse, and with a savage 
bray leaped at me. 

I avoided his teeth as best I 
could and used my knife with 
deadly intent, but he soon 
tripped me down, and seizing 
me savagely by the chest, tore 
away my clothing and inflicted 
a slight wound. 

I regained my feet and fought 
desperately, but was soon thrown down again. 
This time the donkey knelt upon me, and 
seizing the fleshy portion of my right shoulder, 
crushed it between his powerful jaws. It was 
the arm with which I had used the knife, so I 
was now prostrate and weaponless, at the mercy 
of the enraged brute. 

Though I had called for Trusty and True at 
the first sight of the donkey in the field, and at 
intervals during his assault upon the horse, they 
had not been in sight when last I looked for 
them. Now I loudly called again, but I could 
not see anything, for my eyes were filled with 
| blood from the wounds my knife had made in 
the donkey’s head. I was fast losing my 
strength, but was savagely beating the donkey 
with my able hand. 

Suddenly I seemed to have knocked him 
completely from my body, and up I sat, blinded 
by dust and blood. There was the sound of a 
struggle near me; but I could not realize what 
had occurred until I heard Trusty’s attacking 
‘“‘whoof!”? Thank heaven! my dogs had come. 
It was the fleeter True’s silent assault that had 
driven the donkey from my prostrate form, and 
Trusty’s one bluff bark announced his later 
arrival. 

I cleared my eyes till I could see the combat. 

Jack was on his feet, doing his best to escape 
the dogs. He seemed to have lost his courage. 
His muffled braying had ceased, and he was 
| trying to return to the stable lot. The dogs 
threw him again and again; but he was large 
| and strong, and would rise, shake them loose 
and rush onward. 
| ‘Trusty fell behind in the race, and trying to 
seize Jack’s heels, received a kick upon the head 
that stretched him upon the earth. I thought 
him dead, and while I followed the donkey I 
called off True. 
As the donkey entered the lot I closed the 
| gate, which had been opened in some unaccount- 
able way, and then looking toward my horse, I 
saw him up and dragging the plow across the 
field. 

Grieving over poor Trusty’s fate, I went to 
the horse, and freeing him from the plow, 














|mounted him and rode toward home. But 


before I got out of sight of the stable lot I heard 
| T'rusty’s savage “‘whoof!”’ and behold, the dogs 
were again in battle with the donkey ! 

Trusty, having been only stunned, had rallied, 
pursued his enemy, and joined by his brother, 
was fighting as an angry bulldog will. I rode 
in a gallop to the lot, and with some trouble 
| beat off the dogs and took them with me to the 
| house. 

Mother fainted when she saw my torn and 
bloody clothing, but I was not much hurt,—only 
one severe bite,—and I revived her and soon 
| calmed her fears. Then I went out to examine 
old Gray and Trusty before I dressed my own 
wounds. ; 

Neither of them was seriously injured, and we 
were all soon well again; but poor old Jack 
almost starved before he could use his lacerated 
nose and lips in eating. 

Of the subsequent career and death of my two 
dogs I do not wish to tell in detail, so sad is the 
history ; for True died by poison, and Trusty by 
shotgun as a result of hydrophobia. They had 
saved my life, they had protected mother, their 
misdeeds had been few; if they did delight in 
combat, “’twas their nature to,” and over the 
grave in which both lie I placed a plain marble 
slab with this epitaph : 


Sacred to the memory of Trusty and True, 
bulldogs of good descent. True to their instincts, 
Trusty in action. Their conduct was generally 
meritorious, and they lie here lamented by the 
family that knew them best. 


W. H. Pepper. 
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Current Topics. 


are objected to by some good people, and by 
other people who are not so good; but methods 
which succeed in rescuing the social outcast; 
bring help and hope into the abodes of poverty 
and sin; feed the hungry and clothe the naked— 
are not the methods which civilization should 
reject or prejudice condemn. 

The Indians who are about to aban- 
don the comparative civilization of the Indian 
Territory for the savagery of their ancient state 
in a Mexican wilderness, it is said, are buying 
bicycles on which to make the journey to their 
new hunting-grounds. And an enterprising 
company is building a trolley-car line from 
Cairo to the Pyramids. The most daring 
humorist never conceived a fancy more grotesque 
than these two.items of actual news. 


Now the critics have begun their 
technical discussion of the late war, and some 
of them superciliously declare that it taught us 
little in its progress or in its effects that is of 
value. These facts, at least, contradict the 
assertion. It taught .us that we are again a 
Nation, united as one man. It taught other 
nations that in armed conflict, as well as:in 
industrial competition, we are to be reckoned a 
serious factor. And it has again shown our 
people the often-taught but never fully-learned 
lesson that war is wasteful, cruel and abhorrent. 


The Governor of Indiana says that large 
tracts of land in that state have been exhausted 
and abandoned, amounting in a single county to 
ten thousand acres. By deep plowing and proper 
fertilization, those lands would again become 
fruitful. The richest silver veins in England 
were found only two yards beyond where the 
original prospector abandoned his work as 
hopeless. The saddest of all failures are the 
not-quite-enough. A little more courage, a little 
more top-dressing and a little deeper plowing 
will alter the whole face of the day’s work. 


The English language does not suffer in 
the test of musicalness when compared with the 
speech of the Doukhobortsi, who have just come 
from their homes in the Caucasus to settle in 
Manitoba. Some of the colonists have been 
married since landing. Their names are not 
adapted to rapid utteranee, nor do they suggest 
melody. Vassily Ribin has taken a Malachof to 
wife, and other surnames of the newly wedded 
are Slastouchin, Obedkova, Gridchin, Chilia- 
chova, Ziberova, Legebokof. Nevertheless, the 
people behind the names have some excellent 
qualities in common with the rest of the sect. 


Said William Black, in answer to certain 


critics who deplored the lack of “‘realistic’”’ effects | . 


in his novels: “I prefer to write about sane 
people and honest people, and I imagine that, 
after ali, they are in the majority in the wor! 
He uttered a cheering and wholesome truth here. 
The “realism” which prides itself upon depicting 
the sordid tragedies of human existence, which 
confounds the exceptional with the general, 
which finds no joy, no nobleness in life, is blind 
to its facts and deaf to its teachings. One tires 


of it all, and longs for something sweeter, less, 


ignoble, less superficial and misleading. “True 
realism,”’ says Stevenson, “is always and every- 
where that of the poets—to find out where joy 
resides and give it voice.” 

One of our consuls in China reports 
to the State Department that labor-saving devices 
are not wanted in that country. There is no 
demand for wheelbarrows, except occasionally for 
the conveyance of passengers, he says. Earth, 
or any heavy substance, is ordinarily carried by 
a coolie in two baskets hung on the ends of a 


tell me,” she said, “that I possess qualities that 
you must have in the woman who is your wife. 
I cannot say that I have them—but I can speak 
of habits that I do not have, and that I could 
not accept in a husband who did have them- 
[ do not smoke. 1 never swear. I do not 
indulge in wine. I am not in debt. Not a 
moment of my nights is spent with questionable 
associates, and my days are not given to idleness 
or to walking the streets with silly, unthinking 
girls. Most women avoid the indulgences I 
have mentioned, and do not welcome them in 
men who ask to become their husbands. As you 
have them, or most of them, I am not willing 


The “methods” of the Salvation Army | sad your wife, I am sure ing int 


wretehedness could follow from such a union.” 
The answer was sharp and decisive. It is a 
pity all girls under the same circumstances are 
not as frank and sensible. 


——_~ @ > -—__—__ 


A BLUNT REASON. 


L blurt ungrateful truths, if so they be, 
That none may need to say them after 
e Lowell, 
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From Country to Town. 


ENSUS tables show that our cities increase 
in population much faster than the country 
districts; indeed, thousands of rural 

townships show an attual decline. Not the 
immigrants from Europe alone, but the young 
people of our farms and villages feel the charm 
and seek the excitement of the great town; and 
always there is the dream of golden opportuni- 
ties, such as only a few can ever realize. 

By coming to the city many aspiring young 
men and women do really improve their circum- 
stances and avail themselves of richer means of 
culture. Those of poor moral outfit and coarse 
tastes yield to the downward lure. Others 
gradually come to feel themselves imprisoned for 
1ife within limitations which they have no power 
to break through. 

When ten, fifty or a hundred young men find 
employment in a mercantile or industrial estab- 
lishment, no amount of merit or ability can open 
to all of them the door of promotion. The 
majority must grow gray in some form of service 
which yields but moderate return. 

But this does not necessarily mean humiliation 
or failure. It may mean a modest career of | B&CeSSary 
useful and honorable activity, combining self- 
respect with the deserved respect of others. 
«And those who can maintain themselves in 
frugal comfort on a small and steady income 
have no cause to envy the more ambitious ones 
who rush into the hot competition of business 
without resources or experience, with the cer- 
tainty of an exhausting strain upon mind and 
nerve, and the ever-present nightmare of possible 
bankruptcy. 

To the country-bred lad who has the spirit 
and courage to try his fortunes in the city, there 
is one safe piece of counsel: Do your best, but 
do not expect too much. Do not allow yourself 
to be unhappy or disappointed if life should yield 
you nothing more than a fair chance to reach its 
end without damage and with a record of fidelity 
to every trust. 
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Ritualism in England. 


O other question possesses the same interest 
in England to-day as that of ritualism in 
the Established Church. The virtual 

schism is rapidly assuming a political form; and 


| ministries may yet be formed or driven from 


power as a result of the agitation. 

The subject is not an easy one to explain to 
those whose churches are free from state control, 
and whose ritual is simple. The English services 
are prescribed forms; and since every English 
subject—not every British subject—is theoreti- 
cally a member of the Church of England, 
violation of the “rubrics” in the Prayer-Book— 
that is, the directions how the services are to be 
conducted—is illegal. 

it is charged that there is a section of the 
clergy that is endeavoring to assimilate the 
service to that of the Church of Rome by illegal 
practices. The communion service is by these 
priests termed the “mass.” It is preceded as in 
Roman Catholic churches by sprinkling the 
congregation with “holy water ;” incense is used 
during the service; at the moment of consecra- 
tion the “host” is elevated and adored by, the 


bamboo rod balanced on his shoulders. Such | Priest 


a coolie, working from sunrise to sunset, receives 
what would be in our money about eight 
cents a day. Aman is therefore cheaper than 
machinery. It is economy to supply the high- 
priced laborer, with good tools in order that his 
efforts may go as far as possible. In the 
nations of the world where machinery and other 
labor-saving devices have reached their highest 
development, the laborer is himself most valued 
and commands the highest wage. If it were not 
so, the machinery would not have been called 
into existence. 


A young woman was recently asked by a 
young man to become his wife. He was a 
bright fellow and was accepted in general society 
because of the wealth and official position of his 
father, but his habits were known to be bad. 
There were no evasions in her answer. “You 





These are but a few of the distinctively ritual- 
istic practices ; but other features of the ““Roman- 
izing’ tendency are even more distasteful to 
those who cherish the Protestant traditions. 
Chief among them are the offering of prayers for 
the dead, which is of the essence of the doctrine 
of purgatory; and the requirement of “‘confes- 
sion” to the “priest’”’ before partaking of the 
communion. 

The Prayer-Book advises those who are in 
trouble and perplexity to bring their anxiety to 
the minister, who may help them. The priests 
use this counsel as the basis of a refusal to 
administer the sacrament to those who have not 
entered the confessional. 

A volume would be required to present in full 
the grievances of the Protestant section of the 
chureh, the ground they have for complaint, and 
the arguments by which the ritualists defend 
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their own position. English feeling is stirred 
as it has rarely been in recent years. 

The prospect is that a determined effort will be 
made to stop the practices referred to, by the 
existing law if that is sufficient, by more law if 
that should be necessary. 


———————@~ 9 e————__ 


OF CIRCUMSPECTION. 


In hope to ’scape the law, do naught amiss, 
The penance ever in the action is. 
George Chapman. 
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Women’s Clubs. 
What Organized Effort Can Do. 


N “ill wind” does sometimes “blow good’’ 
A toa whole community. Thus for instance 
there was a certain refuse heap that, when 
the wind was in one quarter, wafted foul odors 
into many New York homes. Some women 
who suffered from it organized to abate the 
nuisance; and in this way, fifteen years ago, the 
“‘Ladies’ Health Protective Association’ came 
into being. 

On the East Side of New York at that time 
wasa viler thing than the refuse heap—a group of 
ill-kept slaughter-houses, flanked by fat-rending 
and bone-boiling establishments. The association 
foreed the butchers to construct model abattoirs, 
and drove the bone-boilers out of business. 

To the unwholesome—and unnecessary — 
smells that shorten life, the New York gas 
companies had been making heavy contributions. 
Thanks to the association, most of the gas tanks 
were promptly filled with new apparatus that 
dispensed with these. 

Nor did the association evade the large question 
of clean streets. On the contrary, it took note 
of sections that were neglected, and made com- 
plaints ; prompted housekeepers to help the city’s 
servants by burning garbage that could thus be 
disposed of; induced the officials to put up 
refuse-boxes at the corners, and to prohibit the 
storing in the streets of trucks and wagons 
which made it impossible to clean the streets. 

It was this association which organized the 
“anti-spitting crusade” against careless or 
slovenly persons who defile public conveyances ; 
procured the appointment of matrons.in the 
New York jails; obliged storekeepers to make 

necessary provisions for the health of female 
employés; and, in short, forced many reforms 
which an individual reformer would be powerless 
to effect, and which the best-disposed legislator 
could hardly carry through without such backing. 

Happily many other cities and towns have 
associations of women which, in more restricted 
spheres, are laboring quite as successfully for 
the general good. When narrow-minded persons 
wax contemptuous over the shortcomings of 
“~women’s clubs,”’ it is well to recall these things. 
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Gold. 


HE United States mint at Philadelphia has 

just “broken its record” at coining; that is 

to say, it has coined more money in a 
month, and also more in a day, than it ever 
coined before in any one month or day. 

In January the mint coined seven hundred 
thousand gold double-eagles, or twenty-dollar 
pieces, which were worth fourteen million dollars. 
On the last day of the month the mint made 
sixty-two thousand five hundred of these splendid 
coins. 

Laid déwn side by side, the line of double 
eagles coined in January would extend more 
than fifteen miles. That the mint should be 
exclusively engaged in making large gold coins 
at this time is due to the expansion of the 
country’s commerce, the gain in its financial 
prestige, and the increasing familiarity of the 
moneyed world with its coinage. For where, in 
the settling of American accounts, the bankers 
of foreign countries formerly demanded gold 
bars, they now prefer Ameriean gold coins. 





Russia alone has twenty million dollars in| 


American gold-pieces in its treasury. 

Nearly all European countries have to send 
gold balances to America, and it is more conven- 
ient to have American gold coins for that purpose 
than gold bars. 

Most of the gold coined in January was the 
product. of American mines. Colorado contrib- 
uted more of it than any other state or territory. 
The Canadian Klondike supplied five and a half 
million dollars’ worth of it, which was somewhat 
more than one quarter of Colorado’s direct 
contribution. 
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State Dinners at the White House. 


HE social requirements of a President of 
the United States are not among the least 
arduous of his many duties. Unless the 





occupants of the White House are in mourning, 


the President and his wife are expected each 
winter to give several formal dinners, besides 
certain stated receptions, which have become 
almost as fixed an observance as the inaugural 
ball itself. 

The last of the state dinners at the White 
House for the present season was given by 
the President and Mrs. McKinley on Wednesday 
evening, February ist, in honor of the Chief 
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Justice and the Associate Justices of the Suprem< 
Court of the United States. More than sevent, 
guests were present. In making up the list of 
invitations for 4 dinner of this kind, besides the 
members of the Supreme Court and their wives, 
the persons usually selected are those senators, 
representatives and other government officials 
who are in some way related to the legal side 
of the government. The Attorney-General, fo: 
example, is the member of the Cabinet usually 
present, and members of the judiciary committe: 
of the two houses are frequent guests. Besides, 
a few gentlemen and ladies of especial promi- 
nence outside of public life, who may happen t: 
be in the city, are invited as a mark of presiden- 
tial favor. 

Although there is a state dining-room at the 
White House, these state-dinners are not given 
in it, but rather in the long corridor. The 
necessary number of guests has long outgrow! 
the four walls of the state dining-room, which 
must have looked so sumptuous in the days of 
John Adams. The corridor makes a beautifu! 
banquet hall. From one end it opens out into 
the conservatories, which are beautifully lighted, 
and on the other into the east room. Opening 
from the corridor are the celebrated parlors, 
known as the red room, the blue room, and the 
music room. 

To be invited to a state dinner at the White 
House is a rare and much coveted honor. No 
party lines are drawn. Certain persons must be 
invited as a matter of official propriety, but the 
rest of the list is made up from among those 
whom the President respects and especially 
desires to honor. 


= 
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Missouri’s Statues. 
In Statuary Hall. 


Y what is known as a special order, the latter 
hours of Saturday afternoon, February 4th, 
were set apart in the House of Representa- 

tives at Washington for “exercises appropriate 
to the reception and acceptance from the State of 
Missouri of the statues of Thomas H. Benton and 
Francis P. Blair, erected in the old hall of the 
House of Representatives.” 

This is now known as Statuary Hall, and each 
state is authorized to place there statues of two 
of her distinguished sons. Ohio has presented 
statues of Garfield and Allen, New Hampshire of 
Webster and Stark, New York of Clinton and 
Livingston, Missouri has just made her contribu- 
tion, and other states will follow. 

Of the speeches made in acceptance of these 
statues of Benton and Blair, perhaps that of 
Representative Clark of Missouri was the most 
forceful. He spoke mainly of Mr. Blair, and 
particularly of his services during the Civil War. 
“It was easy to be a Union man in Massachu- 
setts,” said Mr. Clark, in the course of his speech. 
“It was not profitable to be anything else. It 
was easy to be a Confederate in South Carolina. 
It was not safe to be anything else. But in 
Missouri it was perilous to be the one thing or 
the other. Indeed, it was dangerous to sit on the 
fence. 

“I remember,” continued Mr. Clark, by way of 
iNustration, “an old fellow from whom the Union 
raiders took one horse and the Confederate 
raiders took another. When a third party of 
soldiers met him on the road and inquired which 
side he belonged to, he replied, dubiously, ‘I am 
neither one nor the other, and very little of that,’ 
and thereby lost his third horse to Confederates 
disguised in blue uniforms.” 

Mr. Clark concluded his remarks as follows: 
“When I look into the faces of my little children 
my heart swells with pride at the thought that 
they are citizens of this great republic, one and 
indivisible, which is destined not for a day, but 
for all time, and will be the crowning glory and 
dominating influence of all the centuries yet to 
be. If we applaud those orators who now declare 
that the time has arrived to bury the animosities 
of the Civil War, what shall be our meed of praise 
for Francis P. Blair, who, returning to his state 
with military laurels fresh upon his brow, took 
the ragged and defeated Confederates by the 
hand, and in the words of Abraham to Lot, said, 
‘We are brethren.’ ” 
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Amusing Ignorance. 


NE of the most common subjects of amuse- 
ment in American society is the mistakes 
of its members who have more money tha! 

education. The wife of a millionaire in one of 
our cities recently expressed her preference for 
fancy dress parties to all others. “It was at one,’’ 
she explained, “that I first met my husband. HH: 
appeared in the garbage of a monk.” 

Another socially ambitious woman who gav: 
costly dinners declared that her daughter “hai! 
lived so long in Paris that she spoke like : 
Parasite.” 

The wife of a political official who had foun: 
sudden promotion had studied French for a few 
months, and in trying to show that she knew tl 
language proved that a little knowledge is 
dangerous thing. “What a petite girl Miss J. is’ 
some one said to her. 

“Oh, you ought to see her sister! She is muc! 
petiter,” she rejoined. 

The mother of an American heiress who hi: 
made a brilliant marriage in England has a genius 
for blunders of this kind. It is said that when sh 
was presented to the Prince of Wales he polite): 
expressed his regret that her daughter did no! 
seem to be in vigorous health. “She looks del'- 
cate,” he said. 

“Oh, your royal highness is mistaken!” sh« 
assured him, eagerly. “She is one of the mos' 
indelicate girls I know!” 

Where social success and elevation are sudde’', 
as they sometimes are in this country, suc!) 
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ignorance is perhaps not surprising. Few expe- 
riences in early life are more painful than the 
mortification which educated children sometimes 
fecl because of the mistakes of uneducated 
parents. 

Such mistakes would be avoided if the nouveau 
richés made no pretence to knowledge and graces 
which they have not, and were content with the 
natural manner and the exhibition of personal 
qualities which have contributed to their success 
in the attainment of wealth. 

A venerable old lady was corrected in her 
spelling by a pert granddaughter. “No, I don’t 
spell well,” she said, gently. “Neither did Mary 
Washington. Yet she was the mother of George, 
and did well her part in making him what he was.” 
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NOT DEAD. 


The Mexicans of New Mexico are not as pic- 
turesque as those of old Mexico. They are a 
mongrel race and speak a mongrel tongue, in 
which to the “tenderfoot,” trying to acquire the 
patois, the equivalent for “umbrella” is an “arti- 
ele -to-be-held- above - the - head - as -a- protection- 
from-the-weather.” The author of “A Ranch- 
woman in New Mexico,” to whom we are indebted 
for this remarkable specimen of verbal equiva- 
lents, gives this simple receipt for acquiring the 
lingo: “Sit down hard somewhere near the tail 
end of every other word, and bawl. Shout in 
scallops, and don’t forget to swallow the lowest 
point of each scallop.” 

The New Mexican, according to our author, so 
far from being picturesque, is inferior in intelli- 
gence to the negro. His courtesy is superficial, 
and there goes with it a lively sense of benefits to 
come rather than of gratitude for benefits re- 
eeived. He has arare talent for imposition, and 
will get out of the American all that he ean. A 
story illustrates the New Mexican’s notion of 
honesty. 

A few American families hired José by the day. 
He lived at a distance, and his employers often 
gave him such articles as they thought he or his 
family might need. One morning José appeared. 

“Oh, I cannot work to-day! My oldest boy is 
sick—very bad!” 

His sympathetie employers gave him money 
to buy medicine and food. Within a few hours 
José returned, sorrowing. 

“Ah, my boy! Heisdead! Ah, triste, triste!” 

His white friends gave words of sympathy, and 
what José valued more, money to buy a coffin. 
Several weeks passed, and one morning José 
again appeared as a mourning father. His 
daughter was sick. Would the kind Americans 
help him to buy medicine and food for the sufferer? 

A few days after one of the Americans happened 
to have business near José’s adobe cabin. He 
stopped at the door and learned that a New Mexi- 
can has a talent for imposition. None of José’s 
children had died, because he had none to die. 

The story recalls one told of General Shafter, 
when, as a colonel, he cc nded a Western 
post. One day a soldier turned up at headquar- 
ters and asked for leave to attend the funeral of 
his mother, who had died the previous night, so 
he said, in the neighboring town. The request 
was granted. 

Later on Shafter, while looking over the records, 
found that the man had been granted leave the 
month before on the same pretext. An interview 
with the bereaved soldier followed. 

“Look here, my man,” said the colonel, sol- 
emnly, “I want to ask you a question. Were you 
good to your mother while she was alive?” 

“Well—yes, sir, I hope so,” stammered the 
man. 

“I hope so, too,” replied the colonel. “I’ve 
heard of mothers dying for their sons, but never 
of one dying twice in thirty days for even so good 
a son as you say you have been. You may go in 
mourning for a month—at the guard-house.” 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY “KICK-UP.” 


John Hunter, the most famous surgeon in the 
world but an eceentric man of bearish manners, 
had an interesting wife, who was both witty and 
beautiful. 

Such distinguished women of the time as 
Madame D’Arblay and Mrs. Montagu were Mrs. 
Hunter’s friends. She wrote poetry, and her 
lyric, “My mother bids me bind my hair,” is 
immortalized by the musical setting given to it 
by Haydn. She is said to have selected the words 
for one of Haydn’s oratorios, and a rough draft 
of them in her handwriting still exists. 

But Hunter, “whose mind,” as Sir James Paget 
Says in a recent biography, “was set on science, 
whilst his business was practical surgery,” did 
hot always approve of his gifted wife’s pursuits. 

On returning home late one evening he unex- 
Pectedly found his drawing-room filled with 
musical professors, connoisseurs, and other idlers, 
whom Mrs. Hunter had assembled. He was 
greatly irritated, and walking straight into the 
room addressed the astonished guests pretty much 
in the following strain: 

“I know nothing of this kick-up, and I ought to 
have been informed of it beforehand; but as I 
am now returned home to study, I hope the 
present company will retire.” 

The company retired. But whether Mrs. Hunter 
permitted her husband to spend the balance of the 
evening in “study” is not stated in his biography. 
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NOT FOR HIS LORDSHIP. 


Che Scoteh conscience is not swerved from its 
purpose by the service of great men. A Canadian 
Paper relates that during the campaign known 
as the Northwest Rebellion the Ninetieth Regi- 
ment of Canadian militia had in it a Seot named 
Donald Grant—an old soldier of the British army 
Who, although not a barber by trade, could shave 
People well and dress their hair. 

“here was no other barber, and General Middle- 
ton, the commander of the little army, soon found 
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out Donald’s accomplishment, and availed him- 
self of it; for the officers were getting shockingly 
bearded. 

The following Sunday Lord Minto (then Vis- 
count Melgund) arrived in camp, and being in 
great need of a shave, and intending to attend 
divine worship in the camp, was told by General 
Middleton of Donald. His lordship at once sent 
for the Scot, who came and saluted. . 

“T have heard that you are able to shave and 
dress the hair, Grant,” he said. 

“Aye, y’r lardship,” answered Donald. 

“Will you please shave me and trim my hair 
in time for church?” 

“Deed I’ll no!” said Donald, with great posi- 
tiveness. 

“And why not?” demanded the viscount, an- 
grily. 

“It’s no the thing,” answered the soldier, “for 
a Scotchman to wark on the Sawbath. Ma mither 
wad never let me dae’t, an’ I’ll no begin noo.” 

The viscount apologized, and went to the ser- 
vice with his bristles. 


SUFFICIENTLY NAMED. 


The fondness of colored folk for big words 


and for high-sounding names is proverbial. Too 
often, perhaps, they are assisted to gratify their 


liking by fun-loving white people. The author of 
“Twenty-five Years in British Guiana” reports 
one such case. A respectable black gentleman 
asked a registrar to suggest names for two new 
arrivals—twin boys. 


“Well,” said the registrar, “I think you’d better 
call them Waverley and Guy Mannering.”’ 

“Tank you, massa, dem name fust-rate. But 
me beg you write dem on a crip of paper, else me 
no ’member dem.” 

A country parson was once taken aback when 
the happy father, presenting his tenth son for 
baptism, insisted that he should be called “Judas 
Iseariot.”* 

“Dat’s de boy’s name,” said he. “Judas hez 
been slighted. Nobody hez ebber had de immortal 
courage to name a chile from dat man. But dat 
aint de main reason why I named him Judas. I’se 
got de Bible to ’stain me in gibben de chile dat 
name.” : 

“How is that?” asked the amazed parson. 

“Tt’s dis fac’. Christ, in remarkin’ of Judas, 
said it would hab been better for dat man if he 
hadn’t been born.” 

“Well?” 

“An’ considerin’ how many mouts is opened at 
de do’ when I goes home wid a side of meat, it 
would be better fur dat boy ob mine if be had 
nebber seen daylight. I takes de Scriptur’ fer de 
references. In de fucher, ef I finds dat boy hez 
made tee on hisself, den I change his 
name to Jim.” 


STOKERS AND ENGINEERS. 
“When it’s all written out and put down in 


black and white for the Americans to read,” says | 
Mr. Ross in “Heroes of Our War With Spain,” 


‘we shall find that no man in any line of duty did 
better than the naval engineer and the men under 
him—men carefully trained, and who, when their 
hour of hard work came, fulfilled their duties in 
stifling and almost unendurable heat.” 


During the pan colt of the from San 
Francisco to Ke est, the crew of the engineer’s 
foree worked night and day in the boiler and 
engine reoms, where the thermometer registered 
at times one hundred and fifty degrees, and the 
gas and bad air were almost stifling. They deserve 
credit for the Oregon’s remarkable Joye. 

While our iron-clads were oun rvera’s 
fleet, the en rs, standing at the big engines. 
and the stokers, feedi the fires of the grea 
boilers, knew little of what was going on. “Are 
we catchin’ ’em?” they would shout out, as some 
stoker, who had fainted and been carried on 
deck, revived and was brought down to his work. 
When the engineers and stokers rushed out of 
the Brooklyn’s fire-rooms, begrimed with smoke 
and soot, but madly joyful at the victory, Commo- 
dore Schiey said, from the bridge, “Those are the 
fellows who have made this day!’ 


DRIVERS OF “ AUTOMOBILES.” 


Horseless carriages are more than a fad in 
Paris. Although still the private playthings of 
the rich, they have been added to the list of 
publie conveniences also. 


The Electric Cab Company, which will control 
the public service, is busy just now — the 
men who have applied for positions as drivers. 
The trial-place is a stretch of ground a half-mile 
in length at Aubervilliers, a suburb of Paris. 

This testing-ground is fat in places. In other 
there are sharp inclines. Here and there 
t is macadamized, in spots itis paved with wood, 
and in others with stone. along the road are 
strewn bits of glass, sticks, piles of stone and 
other obstacles which the men who would drive a 
cab with pneumatic tires must learn to avoid. 

But the notable features of this roadway are 
life-size iron figures, made and painted in imita- 
tion of pedestrians. They are held upright by 
wooden supports, and located at points ri 
the route selected with a view to testing the ski 
of the apprentice in avoiding running over them. 


,THE ASSUMPTION OF SCIENTISTS. 


Canon Maccoll, a distinguished English chureh- 
man and the friend of Mr. Gladstone, is thus 
quoted in the London Times: 

A, teat of the canon’s once shared the box- 
seat with the driver of a stage-coach in Yorkshire, 
and being a lover of horses, talked with the 
eoachman about his team. One horse in partic- 
ular he admired. 

“Ah,” said the coachman, “but that ’oss aint as 
good as he looks. He’s a scientific ’oss.” 

“A scientific horse!” exclaimed the canon’s 
friend. “What on earth do you mean by that?” 

“I means,” replied the coachman, “a ’oss as 
thinks he knows a great deal more nor he does.” 


NO ACCENT. 


Many stories are told of a former Canadian 
bishop who had passed his youth in Seotland, but 
flattered himself that not a hint of his origin 
could be gained from his speech or manner. 

One day he met a Scotchman to whom he said 
at last abruptly, “Hoo len toy ye been here?” 

“Aboot sax pa, was the ~_ 

“Hoot, mon!” said the bishop, s rply. “Why 
hae ye na lost your aecent, like mysel’ ?” 
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Bicycle Suits, $4 up. 
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“ When you wish the latest styles write to us.”" 


Tailor-Made Suits 


a 


HE costumes and 
skirts which we 
make are exclusive in 
style and distinctly dif- 
ferent from the ready-made 
garments. When wearing one 
of our styles you do not run 
the risk of meeting other ladies 
wearing garments which look 
exactly like yours. There are 
hundreds of firms selling ready- 
made suits and skirts such as 
you see everywhere, but we 
are the only house making 
fashionable goods to order at 
moderate prices. 

Our new; Spring catalogue 
illustrates an exclusive line of 
suits and skirts selected from 
the newest Paris models, and 
the materials from which we 
make our garments comprise 
only the very latest novelties. 











We will mail our catalogue free, together with a choice 
line of samples to select from, to the lady who wishes to 
dress well at moderate cost. Our catalogue illustrates: 


Tailor-made Suits, $5 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Suits, $4 up. 
Duck, Pique and Linen Skirts, $3 up. 
Separate Cloth Skirts, $4 up. 
Bicycle Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy Day Suits. 


We also make finer garments and send samples of all 


grades. We pay express charges everywhere. li, 
when writing to us, you will mention any particular kind 
or color of samples that you desire, it will afford us 
= to send you a full fine of exactly what you wish. 

e also have special lines of black goods and fabrics 
for second-mourning. Write to-day for catalogue and 
samples; we will send them to you, free, by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
11> and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Our offer fully ex- 
m2, 4 Youth's 
Companion, Oct. 20th 
and Nov. 24th. 


THE LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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And Premiums — 
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No annoyance with “ hanging stockings;” no 
garters, suspenders or buckles to irritate mother 
or child when Fay Stockings are worn. u 

: > toned to the Waist there’s no - 
ossibility of their coming 

down. Children unable to ad- § 

just suspenders,easily fasten 


FAY 
Stockings 


When fastened they're fast- § 
ened to stay—without crease 
or wrinkle. : 
For women Sc. per pair, Chil- 
dren 25c. to 45c. a pair. Every 
pair warranted satisfactory. 

FAY STOCKING CO., 

37 Bst., Elyria, Ohio, 
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ission Examinations 













will be held in over thirty different localities in the United 

States, beginning the last week in June. 
a list of these localities and dates of the examinations, may 
be obtained by addressing the Corresponding Secretary. 


Pamphlets giving 


DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS affording full information as to terms of admission, fees, ex- 
penses and privileges in any or all of the departments of the University may be had on application to 


THE CORRESPONDING SPCRETARY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





Soapmakers 


t4 are still saying that washing-powders 





upon 








Pearline gives the easiest and 


injure the clothes. ‘‘ This may tickle 
them, but it will scratch no backs con- 
nected with heads that respect facts.” 
Some powders do ruin clothes. So 
do some Soaps. 
are cheap and poor and 
etting Pearline, the original, the 
standard, the best, the thoroughly ‘proved. 


There’s psa! of both that 


angerous. Insist 


quickest washing. oe 
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FastBlack Linings-Willnot Gock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
, ly unchangeable and superior in 
quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive. 

Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Dress LININgs end 


Dress Foundations 





Resembles the best quality Lining * 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations, 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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umble and complain, 


Folks that live in the city, they 
And look dismaller than ever, when it comes on to rain, 
And you can’t exactly blame them, for I am free to 


say 
There’s nothing worse than the city on a rainy day. 


Faves and awnings dripping. black mud in the street, 

Till you don’t know whether you'd better mind your 
head or your feet; 

And you go along hitting and bumping the people that 


pe you by, 

And you're lucky if an umbrella doesn’t take you in 
the eye. 

And the steam comes up from the gutter with every 


sort of a.smel 
Except a good one—till you’d like to lose your nose for 
8p 


a“ spell. 

And you can’t see into the windows, for they’re all a 
sinear of steam, 

aan you feel as if the whole concern was just an ugly 
dream. 


But here, out here in the country, it’s another sort of 
& ; 
The rain is making a picture, instead of making a 


Mess ; 

There’s as much as fifty shades of green in an acre or 
so of trees, 

And aa many more in the mowing-field—especially in 
a breeze. 


The sparrows chatter and giggle in every little pool ; 
tag make me think of a parcel of girls on their way 
Tom school ; 

And the robins hunt in the plowed ground for the 
worms they know are there, 

And the larks, though you can’t see them, are singing 
everywhere. 

And father says, “No fooling, ifitisa rainy day! 

Go cut a lot of fodder, and then you can bale that hay.” 

It’s nice in the barn, I tell you! I open the big front 


oor, 
And stack things up in the corners, and sweep the 
dusty floor. 


And then I tole out mother, with “Come see”—this or 


The calf, or a hen and chickens, or even the dog or eat! 
And she says, “Well, just for a minute—I haven’t time 


‘0 stay; 
baer x always such a lot of things to do on a rainy 
y.’ 


But I turn up the bushel-measure, and coax her to sit 
When it Gomes to telling a story, mother can beat the 
She talks, and I cut the fodder, till father comes, with 
I thong iit you were saying something about a custard 


And then she runs off laughing, and neither he nor I 
Need say what we are ba ey F it isn’t just of the pie. 
Ani we wees along together till mother calls through 
e rain 
That dinner’s ready—I tell you, she needn’t to call 
again! 


All times are good in the country; there’s always 
plenty to do; 


, 
You can go to school in the winter, when the summer 
work is through. 
You don’t know much a?out playing, if you haven’t 
worked your bes 
And the folks that are always resting don’t know what 


it is to rest! 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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The Old Doctor’s Advice. 


MIELE old doctor took a holiday 
last winter, and went to New 
York to visit Perry, one of 
his college classmates. ‘There 
are only we two gray-headed 
old fellows left of all the 
boys,” he said, before he 
started from the village. 
“Perry is a very successful 
man. He gave up business 
two years ago, and now occupies himself with 
church and charitable work. It will bea pleasure 
to meet him, for we shall have plenty of time for 
talking over the old days.” 

The doctor gave two days to his visit. Mr. 
Perry was eager in his welcome, meeting him at 
the train. “I must ask you,” he said, when 


y 





they were seated in the coupé, “to stop an hour | : 


at a temperance conference. I am chairman, 
and I must be there.’ 

The conference over, they drove home; but 
one or two committees on civic reform and 
Armenian relief were waiting for Mr. Perry. 

“Come into my study,” he said to the doctor. 
“You'll be interested in these great movements, 
I’m sure.” 

The doctor sat listening in silence. There 
could be no doubt of Mr. Perry’s interest. He 
spoke with a feverish energy on every point as it 
arose. When the men had gone, he carried the 
subjects that had been under discussion to the 
luncheon-table, talking incessantly of the need 
of “immediate action, increasing action” on the 
part of Christians in divers great’ efforts now 
being made. In the afternoon the doctor hoped 
for a quiet talk or a drive out in the park. 

“There’s nothing I’d like more!” said Perry. 
“But I never find time for a quiet, idle hour; 
and as for the trees and sky, I’ve almost for- 
gotten what they look like! I have reports of 
two hospitals, of which I am manager, to audit 
this afternoon, and to-night I speak at a men’s 
Christian conference. You will come with me?” 

The second day passed like the first. The 
doctor noted his friend’s lean, twitching features, 
his dry lips, his restless glance, his irritable 
voice. 

“‘When do you rest?” he asked. 

“The fact is, I don’t rest,” said Mr. Perry. 
“When I go te bed, my brain is so busy 1 can’t 
sleep. But what can I do? The world is per- 
ishing. It needs Christian effort, and when I 
went into the work a dozen new ways opened 
before me every day. I’m not a youngeman. 
My time is short. I must serve God while I am 
here.”’ 

The old man looked at hima moment. ‘The 
world,”’ he said, solemnly, “‘was in need of a 
Saviour. Hecame. He saw the work that He 


had to do for all the ages to come, and He knew 








that it had to be done in three short years. Yet 
in those three years He never was hurried. He 
had time to love His friends and be happy with 
them, to go apart to the mountains, to be alone 
by the sea, to listen quietly for God’s voice every- 
where.” 

“Am I mistaken, then, in doing God’s work ?” 
eried Perry, angrily. 

“No, but you are mistaken in thinking you 
can do it all. Do your little share, and rest in 
God. He will go on with it as He did before 
you came, and will do after you are gone.” 


~ 
aoe 


¢ > Fe The Cuban Machete 


The Spanish word machete, which is pronounced 
by the Cubans “mab-chet/-ay,” with the ch as in 
the English word “chin,” and the accent on the 
second of the three syllables, is derived from the 
verb machar, to pound up or break into small 
pieces. It is related to the word “masticate,” 
and it is of interest to know that in the hands of 
the Cuban natives the instrument is used rather 
as a chewer-up of things than as a sword. 


It is about two feet long, although sometimes it 
is shorter than that. It bas a handle of horn, and 
no guard. The blade broadens toward the point, 
but toward the tip bends back, slightly like a 
Turkish scimitar, and comes to a ener point. It 
is generally thick and heavy, and a hard blow 
may be struck with it. 

ost of the machetes in the hands of Cuban 
insurgents are made in the United States, where 
they can be bought for three dollars and a half, 
although the ordinary price for a new one in Cuba 
is five dollars. - 

Machetes seldom seem to be made of a high 
grade of steel, and they wear rapidly under 
use which the insurgents give them. It is very 
common to see them worn to a thin and narrow 
blade, and notched up sadly. Lieutenant Maceo, 
a half-naked and coal-black negro, who said he 
was a cousin of Antonio Maceo, offered to sell me 
at Daiquiri, for five dollars, the machete which 
he had carried from Pinar del Rio, at one end of 
Cuba, to Santiago at the other end, and had borne 
in many engagements. 

aoe | the expert uses to which the Cuban puts 
his machete there is none more picturesque fran 
the opening or peeling of a cocoanut. e takes 
the green cocoanut in his left hand and begins to 
strike blows at it with the machete, held in his 

















other hand. These blows are not made to split 
the nut onen but to make a spot so thin near one 
end of it that the point of the blade will presently 


open a nice round hole, out of which the water of 

cocoanut can be drunk. When this is gone, a 
blow or two breaks the nut into pieces, and with 
the point the nutritious pulp of the nut is dug 


out. 

The most interesting use of the machete that I 
saw was the cutting of windows in the foliage of 
the jungle, to see the Spaniards through, when 
we were on a very dangerous reconnoissance two 
miles in advance of our own lines. With Spanish 

and down their intrench- 
eir hands, less than a third 
looking straight at the A mes 

it was a decidedly ticklish ng 
for our two Cubans to s with hard blows a 
the branches, making peep-holes through them. 
They seemed to be confident of not gen or 
heard, and used their machetes with both hands. 

With m _— I watched a Spanish soldier halt, 
look steadily and curiously at the spot where we 
were, and raise his gun as if to fire. I can aver 
solemnly that I did not move a muscle while he 
stood thus, although it seemed to me that he 
might hear my heart beating clear over there. 
We should hardly have escaped if we had been 
discovered. 

The Cubans, who had no ppasece, kept on slash- 
ing. But the Spaniard as if making up his mind 
that it was only the wind, laid hi 
arm, and resumed his ing. 

One of the most curious effects of the machete 
can be observed in the ears of Cuban ponies. I 
once asked why so many of these animals were 
crop-eared was told that the Cuban cavalry- 
mah oceasionally becomes excited with excess of 
otism, and takes to whirling his machete 
ad while seated on his 
horse. In its gyrations the blade is very apt to 
take off the tips of the pony’s ears. 

J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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Queen and Mother. 


It was said of the late Queen Louise of Denmark 
that next to Queen Victoria, she of all women in 
Europe exerted the strongest influence in the 
politics of the continent. ‘She is the female 
Bismarck of Europe!” exclaimed Bismarck him- 
self once, in admiration of her diplomacy and 
political foresight. Her daughters became Prin- 
cess of Wales, Empress of Russia and Duchess of 
Cumberland. One of her sons is the King of 
Greece; another, the crown prince, married the 
daughter of the rich Carl XV., King of Sweden, 
and the third is the husband of the Princess of 
Orleans, the daughter of the Duke of Chartres. 
These alliances put into the hands of Queen 
Louise many wires, whereby she kept in touch 
with Russia, England and France. 


Old King Christian being too casy-going, the 
queen took upon herself the task of educating 
and disciplining her children. She was both their 
mother and their queen. She 
taught her daughters house- 
keeping, dressmaking and 
the art of spending money. 
The sons were trained 
keep an account of every 
penny they spent out of 

eir week M allowance, to 
dress plainly, and to be 
courteous to A 
writer, a Danish baron, 
thus describes the queen’s 
— discipline : 

While a mere boy her 
eldest son, the crown prince, 
et the better of one of the 
sentries of the al Guard, of whom the little 

rince demanded t he should present arms to 

. According to court etiquette, a royal child 
is entitled to a “shoulder arms” salute until its 
=n when “present arms” is the salute 
given. 

The boy prince demanded the latter salute, but 
the sentry stuck to his orders. The queen obliged 
the prince to go down and ask the soldier’s pardon 
“for unbefitting attitude and rudeness,” and hay- 
ing done this properly, he was locked into his 
room for two days. 

At the royal table, to which her children were 
not admitted before their tenth year, they were 
not allowed to ask for snything, ut had to wait 
until they were served, according to age, by the 
steward. 

If something was served which they did not 
like, they were forbidden to open their mouths 


inferiors. 





was caught trying to 


THE YOUTH’S 








COMPANION. 


about it, and had toeat a little of it for “‘politeness’ 
sake,” and out of regard for table manners. 

“Those who are to rule in the world must first 
taste rule themselves, and find out what it means 
to obey without murmur,” said the queen. 

When her ‘youngest son, Prince Waldemar, 
married the Princess of Orleans, this oane Sy 
at once moved about in the castle as ugh she 
did not know that there was a queen above her. 

i princess’s horse fell, and gather- 
rather high,” the intrepid 


The queen found it out. The following morning 
the princess woke to find herself a prisoner in her 
own bedroom. A message from the queen was 
handed her by a sentry, informing her that by 
jumping the ditch in such fashion she had been 
guilty of breach of court etiquette, and must 
consider herself a prisoner for seven days. 

Another time the saucy princess drove out with 
the royal children, and dismissed her driver and 
footman at the first inn outside the city. 
how the horses got frightened, overturned the 
carriage and “spilled” the princess and the 
children on the Bemwer. 

They were picked up by a peasant, who brought 
them to the city. The princess laughed, the chil- 
dren cried, and the queen ordered the arrest of 
the princess at once, and de’ ed her in her 
bedroom for fourteen days. I may add that by 
this time Princess Marie is fully cured, and is 
doubtless now mourning the loss of Grandma 
Louise, who was, after all, a splendid teacher. 


girl 
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Unto the End. 


I know not where to-morrow’s paths may wend, 
Nor what the future holds: but this I know, 
Whichever way my f are forced to go, 

I shall be given courage to the end. 


Though God that awful = of His may send 
We ca? long life, where head-stones in a row 
Hide all of happiness, yet be it so: 

I shall be given courage to the end. 


If dark the deopening shadows be, that blend 
With life’s pale sunlight when the sun dips low, 
Tho’ itz, speeds by and sorrow’s steps are slow, 
I shall be given courage to the end. 
I do not question what the years portend— 

or ill whatever wind may blow; 
It is enough, enough for me to know 
I shall be given courage to the end. 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


* 
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The Enraged Frenchman. 


The grandfathers of our young readers used to 
laugh over the story of Monsieur Mallet’s troubles 
with the Charleston post-office. Monsieur, having 
fied from France to the Southern city to escape 
the horrors of the French Revolution, was anx- 
iously waiting for a letter from his only child, a 
daughter, who had been left in Paris. The humor 
of the story rests on the different modes of 
pronouncing Mallet; the French calling it Mallay, 
the English Mallet. 


Monsieur, a man of rank, with the. courteous 
manners of the old school, knocked at the post- 
office window saying, “Sair, if you please, sair, 
have you any letters or Monsieur Mallay?” 

“None, sir, “a answered the clerk, after looking 


amon; 8. 

“Ts it possible? It is ver strange, sair. It is 
now more dan six mont dat I hear noting from 
my daughter, sair,” and monsieur, bowing, walked 
away. 

Again and again he appeared at the post-office, 
to receive the same answer, “None, sir.” 

Once he begged the clerk to look again, ex- 
claiming, “I pray you sair, be so good, look 

ain; perhaps it is inislaid. ‘It is now more dan 
six months since I hear noting of my daughter. 
who is in Paris, and exposed, sair, for de e 0 
her fader, to all the ferocity of the regicide 
faction, and de fury —”’ 

“I have looked—there is no letter for you,” 
said the clerk, cutting short the Frenchman’s 
lament. “My dear sair!”—the door was shut. 

One day, while monsieur was sitting in a café. 
he read in a newspaper the long list o advertised 
etters, and saw therein one for Monsieur Mallet. 
Boiling with rage, he rushed to the post-office, 
holding the nowepeyer with which to convict the 
clerk of falsehood. With more than usual courtesy 
he addressed the clerk: 

“So, sair, I suppose dere is no letter for Mon- 
sieur Mallay—ha? : 

“There has been no arrival of a mail since you 
were here this morning,” answered the clerk, 


annoyed. 
“And dere is noting for Monsieur Mallay, ha?” 








“Nothing. 

“No lettaire?” 

“None, I tell 

“Aha! None 
leetle door in my face! Now, sair, for vat you 
tell me mont after mont dat dere is none! none! 
I will show you, sair,” producing the newspaper. 
“Look at dis paper, sair; is dis from your post- 
offeece ?”’ 

“Ves.” 

“Den look dere; dere is a letter for Monsieur 
Mallay; dere, sair, dere!” striking the paper with 
a finger trembling with rage. * 

“It may be there, 
the clerk. 

“Vat, sair, you deny your own advertisement? 
Look dere, sair, look dere!”” The clerk took the 


paper. 

46h, for Mr. Mallet ; yes, there has been a letter 
for Mr. Mallet these three months: it has never 
been inquired for; here it is.” 

The enraged Frenchman, taking the letter, 
shouted in rage: “‘Tree mont, and I suffaire, you 
scoundrel! I come every day and ask for it dis 
four mont!” 

“You never asked for it!” retorted the clerk, 
himself becoming a 4 

Le | the altercation the enraged father, for- 
getting his daughter, tore the letter into fragments 
and in his violent gesticulation scattered 
the winds. A demand for the 
him to his senses. He looked for the letter—then 
he realized that through the indulgence of passion 
the letter had been lost. 


*- 


but there is none here,” 


em to 
postage brought 
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What Pluck Did. 


It is the bulldog fear! § and t ity of an 
Englishman that makes him a conqueror even 
when he faces a mob of barbarians. After the 
bombardment of Alexandria by the English fleet 
had driven the Egyptian troops out, the city was 
looted by thieves and cutthroats. Three or four 
hundred bluejackets were landed, who stopped 
the outrages by arresting every person found with 
plunder in his possession. 

On arrest a person was tried by drumhead court- 
martial, and the sentence, shooting or flogging, 
was executed without delay. An Englishman, 
Mr. Hulme Beaman, who assisted in punishing 
the robbers, describes in his book, ‘“‘Twenty Years 
in the Near East,” a dangerous experience from 
which he was enabled to emerge by cool, fearless, 
bulldog pluck. 

He had been detailed to superintend the flogging 
of two prisoners and the shooting of a third, the 
sentence to be carried out at their native village, 





Stop, sair; don’t you shut dat |: 
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a nest of thieves. There were ten thousand 0: 
the riffraff looking on. Five policemen (Egy) 
tians) and three Englishmen represented law ai: 
order. The prisoner, sentenced to be shot for « 
murder, was fitted into a shallow grave, and th 

ee fired a volley, amid the execrations 0; 

e mob. 

Only Mr. Beaman and the Egyptian officer com 
manding the police unders what the mo) 
were saying, and the Egyptian begged the thre: 
Englishmen to get away while yet there was 
time. They, however, insisted on seeing the floy- 
ging carried out, and remarked that the slighte «: 
symptom of fear would excite the mob to murder 


m. 
The flogging exasperated the “crowd, already 
excited by the execution, and they pressed clos: 
round the Englishmen. 
“Tt is time to put an end to infidels torturiny 
believers!” said a portly old Arab sheikh, close 
to Beaman’s elbow. 
he Englishman seized the Arab, and told the 
mob they should be ashamed of themselves |. 
sympathize with a murderer and eves. . 
sullen silence followed. The prisoner, placed i: 
a carriage, in which a poloomsen and two English- 
men also rode,—the third riding horseback alony 
side,—was driven at a walk through the dense 
ong to Alexandria, where a court martia! 
ordered him to be logge ; 

The next year that sheikh called on Mr. Beama 
at Cairo, brought with him little presents, admitte | 
the justice of his punishment, and he and Mr. 
Beaman remained the best of friends. The 
faintest sign of weakening would have turne: 
that mob into furious wolves. 
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_A Terrible Experience. 


A man has been roused from sleep by feeling a 
snake crawling over his face, and has had the 
nerve to remain motionless, knowing that at the 
slightest movement the snake would bite. Trying 
as was that ordeal the New Bedford Standard 
describes one as terrible. 


A thrilling adventure with a trap 
occurred a few evenings since at the 
elub-house. One of members owns a rat dog, 
and another a rat-trap. A rat having been cap- 
tured alive the dog and rat had a “meet.” The 
ag = assembled, and the rat was admitted to 

e freedom of the hall. 

He did not enjoy the liberty which the dog 
indulged in, and made a rush for his master’s 
pantaloon leg and crawled up his flesh till the 
shirt collar was reached, from which he poked out 
his head and looked imploringly into the faces of 


the ee. 

The owner of the dog then became the object 
of most intense interest and solicitude. is 
apparel was Bee | removed, while the rat 
descended to his stocking, at which point the dog 
became master of the situation. 

Mr. Hoy relates the experience with emotions 
of quivering dread. He is a war veteran; he has 
stood at the battle’s front; but he had never 
undergone the experience of a frenzied live rat 
with sharp claws crawling up his bare flesh to 
escape a canine pursuer. 


d rodent 
ine Street 
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A Great Mystery. 


Many droll stories are told of the Oriental’s 
ideas of warfare. Chinese cavalrymen came 
riding to the charge with fans and perfume bottles, 
while a servant brought up the rear with a 
Winchester rifle. In “Korean Sketches” Mr. 
Gale tells a characteristic anecdote. 


Most of those who, after the battle, came to 
the dispensary in Mukden for treatment were 
wounded in the back. 

“How is it that sons of the gods are wounded in 
their afterparts onl the foreigner. “It 
looks as if they had run from the barbarians.” 

“We advanced all right,” said the Chinaman, 
“according to military methods. Then we put on 
fierce faces, like Che-kal-yang, the god of war, 
certain that the Wo-jen would run, as they would 
have done if they had not been hopeless savages, 
unacquainted with Chinese characters. e 
rushed on them, breathing forth fire, but they 
moved not. Then our general shouted, ‘Victory!’ 
for we had alyzed them with our boldness. 

“But suddenly a long row of guns was raised 
like one arm, and immortal s! such a das- 
tardly way to fight I never saw! I know not why 
we were wounded in the back.” 


—__ tor 


Religion and the Possum. 


An incident told by the Rev. V. B. Carroll in 
the November Homiletic Review makes apparent 
the necessity, in this transition period, of getting 
the negro inwardly right in order that his relation- 
ship to society may be right. 


We were driving out one Sunday from Decatur, 
when we came upon a negro, with a club in bis 
hand and a freshly killed possum on his shoulder. 
bs ata to examine his prize, and the colone! 


said: 
“My friend, do you know it is Sunday?” 

“Sartin, boss.” 

“Are you not a reiigious man?” 

“Tare. I’se jist on my way home from church 

“And what sort of religion have you got that 
permits you to go hunting on Sunday?” 

“Religion? religion?” queried the man, as he 
held the possum up with one hand and seratched 
his head with the other. ‘Does you ’spect any 
black man in Alabama is gwine to tie hisself u) 
to any religion dat ’lows a possum to walk right 
across the road ahead of him an’ git away free’ 
No, sah! A religion which won’t bend a little 
when a fat possum heads you off couldn’t be 
fon amen round yere by all the preachers in de 
univarse.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Red and white roses. The houses of Lan- 
caster and York. 2. Corn-flowers. Queen Louise 
of Prussia. 3. Violets. Napoleon Bonaparte. 4. 
The daisy. Robert Burns. 

2. For got—forgot. Across—a cross. Capable: 
—cap able. Cowslip—cow slip. Stirring—st!! 
ring. I in Cuba ate—incubated. 

3. A 
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| 4. Invader, main, admiral, The 
| Invincible Armada. 


5. Car, a, van—caravan. 


blame, cheat. 
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WAS asked the other day to see some 
tableaux. The entertainment took 
place in the nursery at two o’clock in the afternoon, so I 
went promptly at that hour. There were two other persons 
invited beside myself, a young lady who was my next door 
neighbor and her child, 
a very large baby in- 
deed, almost as big as 
its mother. 

We had reserved 
seats, three chairs fac- 
ing the stage, which 
was arranged in one 


corner of the toom 


surprised to find this 
curtain was one of my 
shawls, and was about 
to speak to the show- 
man when he handed 
me a programme, sternly pointing to a note printed in a 
boyish hand at the bottom of the sheet: 

“Curtain and other stage fixings kindly furnished by 
Mrs. E, Brown.” 

AsIam Mrs. E. Brown, 
and this was the first time 
I knew how kind I had 
been, I was naturally a 
little fluttered; and while I 
was trying to subdue my 
feelings the show began. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” 
said the showman, “the 
programmes will give you 
the name of each picture, 
but for fear of mistake, I 
will also tell you what 
they are. See here,” with 
an entire change of voice, 
“what is the matter with 
that baby, anyway?” 

This question referred to my neighbor’s child, which had 
fallen from its seat and was lying head downward with its 
feet still resting against the chair. The little mother was 
sitting so absorbed in what was before her, that she had not 
noticed the baby at all as it had slipped from its place. 

I picked it up, and as well as I could tried to hold it in 
place, but owing 
to some chronic 
trouble with its 
knees, this was 
very difficult. 

“Mary and Her 
Little Lamb,” an- 
nounced the show- 
man, and my red 
shawl flew back 
with a jerk, show- 
ing the tableau. 

There they were, 
sure enough. Mary 
leaned rather heav- 
ily against the 
lamb, but her 
smile was so sweet, in spite of her having no nose, that we 
Were sure the lamb did love her. We clapped this tableau 











with a red curtain) 2 
draped before it. I was 
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fA BLEAUS 


By Jessie Walcott. 





“Joan of Arc Wounded by an Arrow.” Joan was indeed 
pierced through the breast by a very large pin, and was fall- 
ing into the arms of 
an attendant. I had 
known both ladies 
when they lived ina 
Noah’s Ark, so the 
name of the heroic 
maid was very prop- 
erly given. 

I applauded this 
picture so much that 
I forgot the baby, 
who fell headlong 
to the floor. The 
showman grumbled 
a good deal over the 
|mishap, declaring that young children ought not to be 
‘brought to tableaux. He said the behavior of this child 
| made him very nervous, and I really think it did. 

The next picture was called, “The Boy Stood on the 
Burning Deck.” We thought it beautiful. Clouds of smoke 
| (cotton wool) and flames (cut out of paper) made it very 
real. In the midst stood the boy. He was the 
brother of the baby I was caring for, and had 
been borrowed by the showman. As his 











tableau so much that her little 
hands were quite pink. 

“Isn’t he splendid?” she cried, 
and the showman was so pleased 
with her delight that he really 
smiled, 

“General Washington Review- 
ing his Army,” called the show- 
man. Something went wrong 
here. The curtain did not pull 
back easily, and the showman 
giving it too hard a jerk, it flew 
aside with such a jar that General 
Washington and his army were 
seen to rock violently for an instant and then 
fall at full length on the stage. I proposed to 
call this scene “After the Battle,” but the showman did 
not care to, and began to pick up his soldiers with a grave 
face. 


out from behind the curtain. “I was going to have some 
more, but the string has gone and got a knot in it, and it is 
too much trouble to 
work it. ‘Alice and 
the Rabbit,’ from 
‘Alice in Wonder- 
land,’ ” 

This was really 
| the best tableau yet, 
| for Alice was a very 
pretty doll—I mean 
child—and the rabbit 
was new and clean. 

My neighbor 
begged hard for 
more pictures from 
her favorite book but the showman shook his head; so, after 
telling him how much we had enjoyed the afternoon, we 
departed with many, smiles and bows. 


| 








and waited for the next. It was very grand and simple. | 


mother was very fond of him, she clapped the | 





“There will be only one more picture,” he said, looking 


. the little mother. 


Just outside the door my neighbor sud- 
_denly exclaimed, “Where is the baby ?” 
Where indeed! We had entirely forgotten the child, 
“Oh, I am afraid to go back for it!” whispered its mother, 
| much troubled. 

| “I will go,” I said bravely, and opening the nursery door 
I stepped inside. The showman was busy doing something 
|to the stage. There was no baby in sight. 














“I beg pardon,” I said, “but could you tell me where 
| the baby is?” 

“What baby ?” asked the showman, without turning round, 
| “Why, the baby!” I said. “You know the baby we had 
here to see the show.” 

“Do you mean to say that the lady went off and forgot 
her child?” asked the 
showman, with a twinkle 
in his eye, 

“Why, snot exactly 
that,” I answered. “She 
just didn’t think of it, you 
know.” 

“What a kind mother 


still busy. 

“Do give me the baby!” 
I begged. 

“Tell the lady to come 
in,” said the showman, 
after a moment of silence. 
I opened the door and 
‘called to my neighbor. She came in looking about in a 
|shamefaced way for her child. 

“T have another tableau to show you,” said the showman, 
beginning to draw the curtain aside. “It is called ‘Left 
Behind.’” And there was the unfortunate baby, standing 
on its head. My neighbor 
gave a little gasp and ran 
forward, but the showman 
stopped her, 

“You cannot have this 
child, madam,” he said, 
“unless you promise to re- 
| member — ” 
| “Oh, I will always re- 
| member it, always!” cried 








“To remember,” went 
(on the showman, “ never, 
| never to bring it here 
|again!” and he tossed the infant into the arms of my little 
| neighbor, who left the room grateful that her afternoon at 
| this delightful show did not have a tragic ending, and hoping 
| she might soon see the other pictures he had planned. 





she is!” said the showman, . 
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An Army Court or Inquiry.—Certain | ® 
statements having been made by Major-General 
Miles, commanding the army, as to the unfitness 
of some of the food which was issued to the 
troops in the field during the operations in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, the President has directed the 
appointment of an army board 
of inquiry to investigate the 
whole matter. This beard eon- 
sists of Major-General James 
F. Wade, Brigadier-‘General 
Jeorge W. Davis and Colonel 
(% George L. Gillespie, with 
Lieutenant-Colonel George B. 
Davis as recorder. General 
Wade was recently president 
of the Cuban Evacuation Commission, General 
Davis is in command of the military department 
of Pinar del Rio, Cuba, Colonel Gillespie is a 
distinguished officer of the 
engineer corps,and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Davis is professor of 
law at West Point. 

More FIGHTING IN THE 
. PHitipeines.— After the 
ZX attack of the Filipino insur- 
© \, gents upon the American lines 
~ at Manila was repulsed, the 
insurgents collected in consid- 
erable force at Caloocan, a small village a few 
miles from Manila. General McArthur’s division, 
composed chiefly of Kansas, Pennsylvania and 
Montana regiments, was or- 
dered to drive them out. This 
was done by a spirited charge. 
February 11th, Lloilo, on the 
island of Panay, which next 
to Manila is the most impor- 
etant city in the Philippines, 
~ was taken by General Miller’s 
expedition. The insurgents 
set fire to the city, but the 

COLONEL GILLESPIE. American soldiers extinguished 
the flames. The American forces-suffered no loss. 






GENERAL WADE 


GENERAL DAVIS. 





A Pactric CABLE.—In view of the acquisi- 
tions of territory which the United States has 
made in the East, the President 
regards the construction of a 
eable across the Pacific as an 
urgent necessity, and he has 
sent a special message to Con- 
« gress, calling attention to the 
‘* matter. 


AMERICAN POLICY IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. — The Senate 
has adopted the “McEnery 
resolution,’ which disclaims an intention to 
incorporate the Filipinos into United States 
citizenship or to permanently annex the islands, 
and expresses a purpose to 
establish a government suited 
to the needs of the inhabitants, 
to prepare them for local self- 
government, and in due time 
to make such disposition of the 
islands as may best promote 
* the interests of their people 
‘ and of the United States. 
The vote was 26 to 22. The 

GENERAL McARTHUR. resolution is joint in form, 
and requires action by the House. 





COLONEL DAVIS. 





Tue Tsar’s PEACE CONFERENCE is to 


meet at The Hague, the capital of the Nether- 
lands. The preliminary pro- 
gramme, sent outto the powers 
by Count Muravieff, the tsar’s 
minister of foreign affairs, 
contains 13 proposals, looking 
to the resort to arbitration 
when practicable, to a check 
‘upon the growth of military 
‘ and naval establishments, and 

GenerAL mitten. to a diminishing of the hor- 
rors of naval warfare. 


THE SPANISH PRISONERS in the Philip- 
pines, under the terms of the treaty, are to be 
sent back to Spain at the cost 
of the United States. Con- 
tracts have been made for this 
service, and one or two ship- 
loads of the prisoners are 
__ already on their way to Spain. 


GERMANY AND THE UNI- 
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LIVE AGENTS (thse: 


erfumes, € Work permanent and profitable. A 
_—_ line for indies to to y For free sample and terms 
address T. H. SNYDER & CO., 339 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, 0. 





RARE 


sFLOWERS 


One-Half Usual Prices. 
Setaeithd nteraee i bv 

grow flowers, and send you 

of 50 varieties mixed, and my Unique  Brownile 

Seed ©. Miss Emma V. Sarre, 

SEEDSWOMAN, 824 Nicollet Ave, 


A Good Complexion : 


Depends on Good Digestion. 









This is almost an axiom, although usually we 
are apt to think that cosmetics, face powders, 
lotions, fancy soaps, etc., are the secret for secur- 
ing a clear complexion. 

But all these are simply superficial assistants. 
It is impossible to have a good complexion unless 
the digestive organs perform their work properly; 
unless the stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of pure 
blood a good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladies are using 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, because they 
promptly cure any stomach trouble, and they 
have found out that perfect digestion means a 
perfect complexion and one that does not require 
cosmetics and powders to enhance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. 

When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are used no 
such dieting is necessary. Take these tablets 
and eat all the good, wholesome food you want 
and you need have no fear of indigestion nor the 
sallow, dull complexion which nine women out 
of ten have, solely because they are suffering | 
from some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion, 
and we have advanced fhe best argument to 
induce every man or woman to give this splendid 
remedy a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in 
drug stores and cost but 50 cents per package. 
They are prepared by the F. A. Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich, 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it, and the resultant 
effects are good digestion, good health and a 
clear, bright complexion. Ask your druggist for 
the tablets and a free book on stomach diseases. 














A(ommon_S ense © | 
Paint Proposition 


Linseed Oil is the life or durability of 
paint, no matter what the ee are. . 
Everybody knows that, therefore it is } 
common sense to be sure P essed paint is | 

made from pure lin- 
seed oil. You can 
get it from any re- 
flable dealer. 


CMa 
ain? = 


NOT READY MIXED 


is thick; the paint pigment | 

itself. You thin each gallon | 
with a gallon of pure oil, mak- 
ing two gallons of the most 
durable paint known, for 
$2.40, or gi -20 per gallon. 


This method also saves 25% of 
your paint bill and we guarantee 
it not to crack, peel, 
blister or chip for five 
years. Full cash re- 
funded if it does. 
White Lead won't last 
ve years, however, 
as it decomposes the oil 
and rains o Why this 
is true and other walenble 
paint information, is in our 
“Truth About Paint,” 
sent Free, also one thou- 
sand testimonials from 
practical painters. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 


1219 SPRUCE St., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 






























































COMPANION. 
SEEDS FREE! S82 


for trial (amounting to 60 ote. at a rates), 
all for 6 cts. in letter stamps ; 60 sorts largest German 
Pansies, mixed; 40 sorts Japan Pinks; Giant Brazilian 
Morning Glories; 50 sorts Double Asters, © al 
mums, ¢.L. W.@oodell, Seed Grower, PansyPark, Dwight, 


To close out our stock we send by mall 
MUSI 70 pieces, full sheet music size, all 





pees qomplete, all for 20c.; or 4 lots 
oney back if not suited. Wee. 
TIME, is THE “OLD IWN, 
s with Music, 5 rns 
Wash. St.,Boston, Mass. 













| Bieyeien) ny Sewing 3 Machines, 


., Tea Sets, ‘ete., etc., etc., earned by a 
y few hours’ work _jatretuting 
our High-grade ae 
our friends. No money requi 
foro of over a og anagem pans 
rmation at once. 
BULLOCK.WARD & Con as0-83 ene Sta CHICAGO, ILL. 
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RELIABLE INCB. Teas Box B 130,Quincy, Il. 
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ay ~ pay. 7 mae 5 A. 4 
$65 Machine for. . $22.60 


price. 
- $19.50 
$11. 50 and $15.00 
=! attachments free, over 100,000 in 
se. Catalogue and testimoni ials free 
- Writetoaay suve oC wow 
CASH BU ere.U One 
-164 West VanBuren St., B77, hicoges (lls. 


$50 Arlington Machine for 
Other Machines $8. 
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STAM 50 diff. genuine oe Pto. Ric 
. Philippin ne ico, Egy). 
etc., with album. only 5 shal Approv.: 
sheets A wanted. New 80-page li-< 
Free! pn 


et and Collections. 
lished 1885. Standard itamp Co., St. Louis, M 
ED A case of bad health that R-I-P-A- x . 





will not benefit. They banish 

£7. prolong life. One gives re hie 

Note the wor -N-S on the package and acce; 
no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twe)! 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drugstore. T: 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mail: 

to any address for 6 cents, forwarded tothe RIPAN 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


SY Au New York Gone Wito 
Playing “CLOVER” ane ' 
.\, The Latest Fad, 


with instructions’ 


Dt STRAUi 
L Dept D 355 Broadway. New York. | j 


LACE cu RTAINS, 


Watches,Clocks,Tea 
Sets, Toilet t Sets, 
£7.00 d_ $10.00 orders. 
Send this “Ad.” “and l5e. and get 
BrEsT TEA, imported, and 

new Illustrated Price-Li 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y., Box 289. 


3 
A Telegraph Operator’s 
work is pleasant, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest positions. W« 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin Railroad orCom 
mercial service. Crops ar 
good, Railroads are very busy 
operators are in great demand 
Write for free illus. catalogu: 
VALENTINES’ School of 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


D S5. $30 3000 BICYCLES 


Everyone a Bargain. 
NEW AND i HAND. 
2d Hand—go00d as any for service, $5 to $12. 
New ’99 Models $12.50 to $30. None 
higher. We guarantee to save you money, Larges: 
















Kj) variety to select from. ever quoted. 
Every customer satisfied, Shi ee to examin 
approval. No money in advance. A few 

=~ AGENTS WANTED. yh eee partic. 


~~, address the old reliable cycle house, 
BROWN- LEWIs © CO., (OW > 298 Wabash Awe. Chieago. 





ee: e 30th edition of the Ne 

Guide te Rose Culture, the| 
leadin; ing Rose Catalog of Amer- 
ica, will be sent free on request. 
132 pages superbly illus’d. De- 
scri 75 entirely new roses and 
allold favorites. Makes success 
with D,&0O. Roses possible toall. 
Describes all other desirable flow- 
ers. Free sample of our magazine? 


Success with Flowers, on request. 
,,.™ Dingee & Conard Co. ‘West Grove, Pav 











F GRADE aaerecss 
4 D. 


Women, Boys and Girls, 
<—}\well made and durable. 


© better w’ 8 made. 

Others at 7 amy —- $15.50, $17.50 & $19.80), A ‘eplendid 
value. Buy direct from manufacturers, thus savi 

poet A ~~ Write today for special offer. Illus- 

trated Catalogue Free. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 

eee 177, Chicago, Ilis. 


g000 Bicycles 


Overstock: Must Be Ciesed Out. 
STANDARD ’98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 
$16. Shopworn & sec- 
ond hand wheels, good 
as new, $3 to $10. 
Great factory clearing sale. 
We ship to anyone on approval 
& trial without a cent in advance 











B. F. MEAD CYCLE CO., Chicago, nL. 


Our New 
Canna Lilies 


The most gorgeous 
flowers for garden 
and lawn. Plant in 
pots for immediate spoons 
set out when ground is war! 
Bears splendid clusters of lily- y-like 
flowers and elegant foliage. 


4 for 25 Cents 


Including DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
—The kest and richest crimson 


1 Levely Pink, 
1 Gold E 
1 Rieh Variegated, 


Live roots, sure to bloom, 
New Floral: Guide’ 
tells about 400 


wers, FREE, 
CONARD ‘ JONES 00, West age 
























nL Your Work? 


If you are dissatisfied 
with your situation, your sal- 
ary, your chances of complete 
success, write to The Internationsl 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail! 


Students in the courses of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical L ineering, Architecture, or any 0 
ngineering Courses are 

soon qualified for salaried draft- 
ing room positions. Write 
“ce pamphlets. 

































This is a Genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, io te nats 





TED STATES. —In a recent 
speech in the German Reich- | 
stag, Baron von Biilow, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, emphatically denied that Germany had | 
shown any unfriendliness toward the United | 
States. The statements which have found wide | 
circulation regarding German designs in the | 
Philippines and German support of the Filipinos 
against the Americans he declared to be wholly 
false. The intercourse between German and 
American naval officers at Manila he described 
as mutually courteous, and he said that the 
relations between the two governments had never 
ceased to be good and friendly. | 


BARON VON BULOW. 











Boys’ Watch, Chain and 


Charm for selling 20 (no, 


75 New Styles Baby © ake, 1, $4.00t0 $30.00 
30 NewStylesGo-earts, 2.5010 10.00 
Our superior styles, Mis nd 
low factory prices will please’ you. 
Freight allowed to most anywhere. 
en you write state whether you . , 
want the cab or go-cart catalogue. Either free. 
MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











p WALL PAPER 


For any room or every 
room can be selected from 
our sample book of beauti- 
ful new designs. Manufac- 
turer’s stock of 
rolls to select from. All 
penn, from 5 cts. to ora 

. 26 per cent. less than 
entinany dealers prices. The 
sample book is free to any ad- 
dress. wan 
every part of the country. 
KAYSER & ALLMAN 
12314-1216 Market St., Philada, 

























For all your shortening, or 
Cotosuet 
If you prefer a vegetable substitute 
Premium Hams 
Carefully selected, and so. appetizing 
Premium Breakfast Bacon 
} 


Is the best, and the choicest 


Jersey Butterine 


Is mechanically clean and wholesome 


Beef Extract 


Of highest concentrated strength 


Everybody Selis Them 








packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
selling 40 packages SAWYER’S BEST BLUE 
CRYSTALS among your friends and neighbors. 
Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 
Price rocents each. Send your name and address 
to us and we will send the Blue, express paid. 
When sold send us the money and we will send the 
Watch free by mail, or will allow liberal cash com- 
mission. Send for Premium List. Agents wanted. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 
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Swift and Company, Chicago 











MARCH WINDS 


Dry the hair and scalp and fill them with dust 
Too much washing is bad for both hair and scalp 


Coke Dandruff Cure 


cleanses the scalp and stimulates the naturai 

secretions, so the growth of the hair is encour- 

aged and the scalp kept in perfect condition 
“Coke Dandruff Cure” is guaranteed to cure 


or money refunded. One dollar a bottle 
at druggists or by express. Booklet free. 


A. R. BREMER CO., 13 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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fo SAVE SINKING SuHips.—Among the 
iventions which had a practical trial during our 
war with Spain was a French device for stopping 
hot-holes, called the Colomés stopper. One of 
these was employed to close a rent made*by a 
shell in the battle-ship Iowa. The hole was 
about a foot above the water-line. As soon as 
the stopper was inserted, the inflow of water, 
which had begun to flood the deck, ceased. The 
stopper consists of a rod having at one end an 
iron plate, pivoted at the centre 
so that it can be folded back- 
‘ward along the rod. ‘To stop 
a leak, the rod carrying the 
plate is first thrust outward 
through the hole; then a turn 





Swit 
of the rod causes the plate, which is weighted at 
one end, to become parallel to the side of the 
ship, and in this position it is drawn back by 
the rod so as more or less completely to cover 


‘the hole. Next a cellulose cushion is placed 
upon the rod, and by the aid of a nut forced 
tightly against the inner side of the ship over the 
hole, so as entirely to stop the leak. Stoppers of 
various sizes are carried, to suit the size of the 
hole that may have to be dealt with. 
AMERICANS THE LEAST DEGENERATE.— 
Dr. W. C. Krauss, in discussing the question of 
degeneration, which has occupied so much atten- 
tion in the past few years, answers the question, 
“Ts the human race degenerating?” in the 
negative. He also says that “as compared with 
foreigners, Americans exhibit the fewest signs of 
degeneracy.” 


THe Brrp Rocks.—In the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence is a group of little islets called the 
Bird Roeks, where Jacques Cartier in 1535 saw 
birds as “thick as grass in the meadows.” The 
present condition of this famous colony of wild 
birds was described at a recent meeting of the 
Ornithologists’ Union, by Mr. Carpenter, who 
had visited the rocks. Although their numbers 
are less than in Cartier’s time, the birds, and 
especially “the white lines of nesting gannets,”’ 
make a most interesting spectacle. 

“LITTLE PeAcH.’’—This is the name of a 
mysterious disease at present affecting many 
peach orchards in southern Michigan. Its chief 
manifestation is the dwarfing of the peaches. 
Dr. E. F. Smith, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, who has investigated the disease, thinks 
it is due to the shutting off of the water supply 
of the trees, but he is unable to say whether 
this arises from the condition of the soil and 
the weather, or is caused by an undiscovered 
parasite. 





PRESERVING KINEMETOGRAPH REC 
oRDs.— The kinemetograph, which shows 
moving pictures on the magic lantern screen, 
may be regarded as something more than a 
plaything of modern science. Many films have 
now been produced, and it is obvious that many 
have a historical, and others a true scientific, 
value, as for example in astronomical subjects. 
It is proposed that a government bureau should 
be provided for preservation of such films. ‘The 
National Museum at Washington could fitly 
assume the office. | 


A UNIVERSAL ATMOSPHERE.—Mr. Ryd- 
berg, a Swedish savant, suggests that the recent 
discovery of the new element, metargon, in the 
air, strengthens the theory of the existence of a 
universal atmosphere extending between the 
planets and throughout the solar system. This | 
gas, he says, was already known to exist in the 
sun, in the immediate surroundings of the sun, 
in all comets, and in meteorites; from which | 
facts he infers that it constitutes a common | 
atmosphere for our system. | 


ARTIFICIAL ScotcH Mist.—Dwellers along | 
the River Spey in Scotland complain of the | 
killing of the fish, and other injurious effects, | 
produced by effluents from the distilleries along | 
its banks. The question how the Spey, and | 
other rivers similarly situated, may be protected | 
from such pollution is being discussed. One | 
interesting suggestion is that the deleterious 
products of the distilleries might be gotten rid 
of by being blown high in the air in the form of 
mist. Itis asserted that the atmosphere would 
not be injuriously affected in this way, and that 
there would be no perceptible increase in its 
moisture if the mist were blown to a sufficiently 
great height. At a height of 200 feet, it is 
calculated, about eight gallons of the objection- 
able liquid might be sprayed into the air every 
minute without being noticed by the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country. 

Detecting FLAws IN METAL.—To detect 
hidden cracks opening from the surface of 
metals, the surface is first moistened with kero- 
Seue and is then dried off with a cloth. It is 
then coated with chalk. After a little while the 
© works out of the little cracks and stains the 
chalk, A sort of diagram of the hidden fissures 
and defects is thus produced. 
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e e BUY DIRECT and pay but 
he ebating Society one profit. Our assort- 
=i ment is one of the best 
One of the most laughable and successful pieces to and most complete in 
speak ever written. Just the thing for school exhibi- 
tions. hae to bring Ng the house. Fruit and Ornamental 
y mail, postage paid, ter cents. 
EUGENE J. HALL, 34 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. “seed 5 egal 
id 4c. for our No. 48 cata- y r < 
Before Y Tells how you can Bulbs, Seeds. 
— money with the 
BUCKEYE; describes Pneu- | Rarest new, choicest old. Send for our catal oy 
matic Regulator—prevents | to-day; it tells it all; an elegant book, magaz 
an everheating. ee are cies, a ng a A illustrated, free. 
Soatles » an 55.0 out with it. Bulbs, Small Trees, ete., by mail 
larger i post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
] or sizes in Larger by express or freight. 45th year. 
proper. 44 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 
give you 30 days trial before you pay a THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
cent. 10,000 satisfied customers annually. Box 226, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 











Tron Clad 
Stockings 


Made to 






OUR NO. 19 FOR BOYS. 


Made of best selected cotton ares close ribbed 
and heavy weight. Triple igh woe 
heel and double toe, made A or rough 
usage. Outwear any other make. 

If you want a dressier, lighter scocking, our No. 
16 will please you. We manufacture “Jron Clads” 
of equa’ — and great variety for men, women 
and childre 

Ask for fron Clads” at your dealer’s. 
supply you, send 25 cents for sample pair. 
style and size desired. 


Triple Knee Sample Sent FREE. 


COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 
St. Joseph, Michigan. 


If he can’t 
State 

















BIGYGLES 


ACME 


Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE 
PRICES.If you 
want to save 


and cure & — 

WiGH GRADE WE HAVE NO AGENTS 
MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- $ 
logue showing eight beautiful models with « 
complete specifications. ‘ 


Repairs Free and 
Guarantee: no questions asked 












ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 
L.ARAAAAADAD 








LL that is beautiful in a com- 

plexion, all that attracts, 

all that benefits must come on 

lines of Nature’s choosing. For 
this reason 


Bailey’s Rubber 
Complexion 
- Brush 


has no equal in beautifying the 
skin. It is complete in itself and 
has no preparation to be 
with it. There is nothing medi- 
cated or mysterious about it. 
The value of its action is in the 
little flat-ended teeth of soft 
rubber. They gently open the 
pores and let out the oil, dead 
skin and dust; then water, with 
a little pure soap, does the rest. 
More than this is injury, less 
than this and the face cannot 
be clean or beautiful. 

's Rubber Com Brush, 50c. 
Belles’ =—>" o 6 10c. 
At dealers or sent on receipt of price. 
G. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 








Allcock’s biistexs 


DO THEIR WORK WHILE YOU DO YOURS. 


That is, if you have a lame or 
weak back, a cold, sore chest or 
muscles and put on the plaster and 
go about your work, a cure follows, 
sometimes immediately. ‘They are 
the only good plasters. Don’t accept 
a substitute, whether cheap or costly. 








simplicity of the combination, 


manufactured by scientific 
known to the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRuP 
Co. only, and we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. 
the CALIFORNIA FIG Syrup Co. only, a 
avoiding the worthless imitations manu- 
factured by other ‘parties. The high 
standing of the CALIFORNIA FIG SyRUP 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
makes the name of the Company a guar- 
anty of the excellence of its remedy. It 
is far in advance of all other laxatives, 





| as it acts on the kidneys, liver and bowels 

| without irritating or weakening them, 

|}and it does not gripe nor nauseate. In 

| order to get its beneficial effects, please 

| remember the name of the Company— 

CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
For Sale by all druggists. Price 50 cents per bottle. 














Sent Everywhere by Mail 
or Express. 


863 Broadway, - New York. 










COCOA =< CHOCOLATES, 


For Eating, Orinking and 
we are unsur- 
pas: for 


Purity of} Material 
nd Flavor. 


"enocans EVERYWHERE. 


AChild’s «-.: Suit $1.90 


from Remnants of our Fine $2.00 and 
wee 00 a yard cloth which was left over ros 
our Great T een ® Department. Li od 
on’t pay for the el tee say nothin 
making and linings. er today 


»% they are all gone. 
T! will accumulate in our 
large tailoring store—do 
Y what we will we can't avoid them. Upon taking 
stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 rem- 
nants, in each of which there was enough mater- 
ial to make a child’s suit. The cloths consisted of gen- 
uine import all wool English caseimeres 
and Seotch cheviots—al! medium & dark shades, 
in beautiful mixtures and nea: check patterns. None 
ofthe cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to $3.00 a yd. 
We made every remnant into knee pants suits (like cut) 
te fit boys from 4 to ad a old, und now offer 
them forthe wonder price of $1.90. The suits are splen- 
— tailored, perfect in fit and style and are guaran- 


eed fully worth double our 
y- but send this adv. 


SEND NO MONE with choice of shade 


and pattern; give age of Toy, State 1? large or small for age and we'll 
send the suit C.0.D. by express, and allow you to try it on the boy 
before you pay one cent. If just as represented and worth double 
our price then pay the express agent $1.90 and express charges. Pay 
nothing if unsatisfactory. y rite for free cloth samples 
of suite for boys from 4to 19 years old. 













































The H.LOUIS VEHON C0.155 W. Jackson St.Chicago, IN, 





THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS) 
is due not only to the originality and | 
but also | 
to the care and skill with which it is | 
processes | 


As the gen- | 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by | 


knowledge of that fact will assist one in | 
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F"BUY DIRECT FROM THE IMPORTER. 
= Ladies’ 
‘ Sash- 
i Belt 
; Buckle, + 
50c.: 
‘ ‘ 
’ LATEST FRENCH DESIGN (Size3x2in.) ‘ 
¢ , 
+ French Rose Gold risis. | 
‘ A Beautiful and Artistic Novelty. Choice of : 

Amethyst, Emerald or Turquoise centre. 
$ Sent on receipt of w HOLESALE PRICE, t 
; 50 cents in coin or 2-cent stamps. ¢ 
¢ BEDFORD NOVELTY CO., 44 Bedford St., Boston, , Mass. mi 














Do You Want 


To Play the sweetest-toned instrument on 
earth? To Cultivate your Voice? To develop 
the Musical Taste of your children? Another 
piece for your Mandolin or Guitar Club ? 














No. 3, 








Then 
Buy Price 
The $6.00 


Columbia Zither 


it’s a wonderful instrument, afford- 
ing untold delight ; inexpensive, too. 


No teacher or knowledge of music required. 
You simply place the figure-chart under 
the wires and strike in numerical order the 
wires indicated; even a child can do this. 
If your music-dealer hasn’t the Columbia 
Zither send to us. No. 8, as illustrated 
above, — other Nos. $4.00 to $3.00, any 
of which we will send ©. O. D. , or express 
prepaid: on receipt of price. 700 extra 
tunes at 5 cents each. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
The Phonoharp Co., 317 Broadway, New York City. 















WILLIAMS "sox? 





You instantly recognize WILLIAMS 
SHAVING SOAP. Itis impossible to mis- 
take its thick, creamy, softening lather or its 
delicate, refreshing odor, for there is nothing 
else like it. Under its soothing influence 
shaving becomes a lathery luxury, and a 
feeling of intense satisfaction takes pos- 
session of you. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are used 
by all first-class harbers, and are for sale all 
over the world, 

The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 
Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 
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NO MORE DARNING. ! 


Make Old 
Stockings 
New. 


“The Stockinette Stitch ” (BOOK- 
LET FREE) describes an invisible 
method of attaching new feet to 
the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning, and makes 
your hosiery good as new. 


Racine Feet 


Made to attach to legs of your old stockings, 
sent pre- { They make your stoc kings 
ery for Cc. last twice as long. Sizes 

6 to 11, cotton, fast black or unbleached white. 


Six Pairs for 50 cents. Agents Wanted. 


H. S. Brake & Co., OFFT. D, Racine, Wis. 


























By selling 


Baker’s Teas, Etc. 


. 150 lbs. for highest 
m grade Bicycle 
(ladies’or gents’) ; 
125 Ibs. for second- 

rade Bicycle; 100 
bs. for Youths’ or 
Maide ns’ Bicycle: 
6 lbs. for Boys’ or 
Girls? Bieyele; 2% 
Ibs. for Mackin- 
tosh or Silver 

Watch; 30 lbs. for 

Bookcase or Peek- 

' a-Boo Camera. Ez- 

' press prepaid. Write 
Jor particulars. 

W. G. Baker (Dept.Y,) 

Springfield, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.7%5 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single Mig Fn of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fir—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

‘ew Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
ro pas to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Lagers should be addressed and drafts made payable 

o 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FELONS. 


FELON is a severe and usually a most 


painful inflammation of the end of a | 
finger, more commonly either the | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


and heavy movements of the dog, that the interior 
of the saloon was all on fire; but the dog threw 
himself against the door, and bayed so loudly and 
alarmingly that the neighborhood was awakened, 
and people came running to see what was the 
matter. 

They found the place on fire, and broke in and 
rescued the sleeping man and the dog. 

Another instance of a dog’s giving an alarm of 
fire is known to the writer of this article. A 
gentleman in Boston, sitting alone in an easy 
chair before an open fire, reading a paper, dropped 
asleep. At his feet was his little Scotch terrier. 
As the man sat there, his paper slowly slid down- 
ward until a corner of it touched the coals. 

It ignited; but before it could flame up, the 
little dog was springing all over the man, yelping 
at the top of his Voice. The man, thus aroused, 
jumped up, discovered the burning of the paper, 
threw it down on the hearth and stamped out the 
fire. 





QUICK WORK. 


Achievements which our fathers thought won- 
| derful are not only duplicated, but far surpassed 
| by the present generation. In 1811, Sir John 
| Throgmorton, a Berkshire baronet, wagered one 
thousand guineas, that at eight o’clock on a par- 
ticular evening he would sit down to dinner in a 
well-woven, well-dyed, well-made suit, the wool 
of which had formed the fleece on sheep’s backs 
at five o’clock that morning. The wager was 
eagerly accepted, as the feat was considered 
impossible. On June 28th the test was made, and 
the baronet won his wager with an hour and 
three-quarters to spare, the suit being ready at a 
quarter past six. 

May 18, 1898, Mr. Thomas Kitson, of Strouds- 
burg, Pa., attempted a similar feat. The sheep 
were shorn at half past six in the morning, the 
fleece was passed through eighteen processes of 
manufacture, and came out finished cloth in three 
hours and thirty-1 our minutes. 

The cloth passed into the hands of six tailors, 
and in two hours and a half the suit, complete in 
every particular, was ready for Mr. Kitson. 

The whole process, from the time that the wool 
was on the sheep’s backs, until the suit was ready 
for the man’s back, occupied six hours and four 
minutes; less than half the time it took to make 
the suit for Sir John Throgmorton in 1811. 








thumb or index finger of the right 
“2 hand, for the reason that 


these are most exposed to 
the little wounds from which 
the trouble starts; but any 
of the fingers, or even one 
of the toes, may be the 
seat of a felon. 
The inflammation starts 
4 generally from the prick of a pin 
or needle, or from a scratch or 
cut; but often the wound is so 
slight that no notice is taken of 
it until the finger begins to grow 
sore. The soreness soon passes into actual pain, 
and this rapidly becomes most intense and throb- 
bing, and sometimes is felt all the-way up the 
arm. 

It is worse when the hand is allowed to hang 
down. The ball of the finger is hot, red and 
swollen. At the same time the patient feels more 
or less ill, is feverish, and has a headache and 
rapid pulse. 

When the inflammation is deep-seated, pus 
collects beneath the periosteum, or membrane 
covering the bone, and this greatly increases the 
distress as well as the danger. If allowed to go 
on unrelieved, the inflammation may creep up the 
finger into the palm of the band, and then the 
condition becomes a most serious one. In almost 
any case, when once pus has formed beneath the 
periosteum more or less of the bone will die, 
leaving the end of the finger crippled or disfigured 
by a deep scar. 

When treatment is begun very early it is some- 
times possible to cut short the inflammation by 
cold cloths applied continuously to the inflamed 
part. These must be frequently renewed, for if 
allowed to get warm they will act as poultices, 
and rather hasten suppuration than arrest it. At 
the same time the arm should be kept in a sling, 
with the hand raised and resting on the chest. 

If the inflammation does not rapidly subside 
under this treatment, we must reverse it and try 
to bring matters to a head by means of poultices 
or wet cloths applied as hot as they can be borne 
and changed very often. 

The only thing to be done when pus has formed 
is to cut the finger and let it out. This is painful 
enough for the instant, but it will prevent many 
days of aeute suffering, and all danger of severe 
inflammation of the hand and arm, with subse- 
quent blood-poisoning. 


——___o——_———_ 


DOGS GIVE WARNING OF FIRE. 


In an apartment house in New York City, 
according to Fire.and Water, a Scotch terrier 
hamed Sandy smelled smoke, and began a series 
of short, sharp barks, accompanied by much 
running to and fro. 

Sandy’s master was in bed, trying to sleep. He 
had at first no notion about what was going on, 
except that the dog was annoying him and must 
be silenced. So he reached for his shoes, which 
were standing near the bed, and threw them at 
Sandy. 

The dog was surprised, no doubt, but continued 
to smell smoke, and quickly resumed his barking. 
Then his master threw the bootjack at him. 
Still Sandy barked on, his excitement increasing. 

Then his master got up to see what was the 
matter, and found a tongue of flame running up 
the light-shaft of the house. It was not too late 
to check it, and the house was saved.~ If the dog 
had not persisted in his warning, the house would 
probably have been consumed, very likely with 
loss of life. 

A second story told by Fire and Water is of the 
dog of a Chicago saloon-keeper. This dog was a 
Great Dane, and was shut up in the saloon with 
his master, who was too much under the influence 
of liquor to be made aware, even by the barkings 


BOVINE SPEECHES. 


“Friends,” said an agitator, at a meeting of 
Irish Home Rulers, “‘the cup of our trouble is 
running over, and it is not yet full.” Delightfully 
bovine as that is, the following are closely related 
to it: ’ 


An Irish poacher. up before a magistrate, made 
this defence: “Inda' e, your worships, the only 
bird I shot was a rabbit; and I knocked that 
down with a stick.” 

At a wy omy where a committee was bein 
condemned for its management, the speaker said, 
“Perhaps you think that in our committee half do 
the work, and the other half do nothing. As a 
matter of fact, gentlemen, the reverse is the 
case.” 

An Irish workman, being at a lodging-house 
and having to rise very early for work, arranged 
to be called. After he had gone to sleep some of 
his “‘pals” blacked his face. When Pat 
and looked in the Ly he exclaimed, “ 
and shure they’ve called the wrong man.” 


A PUNNING WOMAN. 


Doubtless the female punster, a guest at a 
dinner party where a bishop was present, recalled 
to the prelate Doctor Holmes’s remark: “People 
that make puns are like wanton boys that put 
coppers on the railroad tracks.” The Baltimore 
Sun tells the story. 


mK the way,” said the woman, “do you know 
that there are times when it is dangerous to enter 
an Episcopal church?” 

“What is that, madam?” said the bishop, with 
great dignity, straightening himself up in his 
ehair. 

“I say there are times when it is positively 
dangerous to enter the church,” she replied. 

“That cannot be,” said the bishop. 
explain, madam.” 

“Why,” said she, “it is when there is a canon in 
the reading-desk, a big gun in the pulpit, when 
the bishop is charging his clergy, the choir is 
— the anthem, and the organist is trying 

rown 


“Pray 


e choir.” 


COOL. 


How the coolness of one man sometimes acts 
on his companions, seemingly depriving them of 
fear, is shown in a story that belongs to the war 
in Syria, and the British attack on Sidon. 


During that attack, says the Argonaut, the 
British troops had to advance across a long, 
unprotected bridge, in the face of a battery of six 

uns, which completely commanded the approach. 

he men were unwilling to expose themselves to 
certain death, till one soldier, Cummings by name, 
a man in faultless uniform, stepped forward to 
the very middle of the bridge. 

The bridge was immediately swept by the fire 
of the battery. When the smoke cleared away, 
Cummings was seen standing uninjured, carefully 
brushing the dust from his boots, after which he 
adjusted a single glass in his eye, and looked 
back at the men. is wastoomuch. They took 
the bridge and the battery with a whoop. 


EXPANSION. 


A little boy from the slums had been taken for 
the first time out into the country, and was dis- 
covered sitting apart on a high bank and looking 
toward the hills, to which he was a stranger. 


One of the friends who had made the trip possi- 
ble for him approached, and quietly seated himself 
at the boy’s side. The boy turned a radiant face 
upon him, and said: 

“Teacher, is this purty thing ours? Is this all 
in the United States?” 


“OF course they have chills and fever in Cuby,” 
said the reader of the county paper. “They 
wouldn’t have named that place Santy Ague if 
they hadn’t.”—Harper’s Bazar. 











“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. { Adv. 








MARCH 2, 1899. 


1 0 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 diff. stamps, fine, 
. Louis, Mo. 


only 10c, Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, 8t. 


BURPEE 2: 
That Grow SEEDS 


Leading American Seed Catalogue 
for 1899,—Mailed FREE to all. 

A bright Book of 176 pages, with elegant 

colore ie and ‘lustre from_nature. 

Gives much valuable new information. TH - 

SANDS OF DOLLARS in_cash prizes. 

Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Packets 20 Fine 

i SEEDS. FLOWERS BULBS 
my for 25¢%e% 











For 25c. we willsend | 
the following collec- | 


looming bulbs. 
1 Pkt. Salvia, mass of 
red bloom. 
1“ Heliotrope, 
very sweet. 


“ Chinese Be. | 


tern, bright 
red fruit. 
Weeping Palm. 


BEGONIA- 1“ Sweet P 
. Japanese Morning Glory, beautiful varied colors. 
* Lavender, old favorite, delightfully fragrant. 
i is, beautiful ed Forget-me-nots. 

















er arf 

* Petunia, fri mixed, curved a lo 
BULBS as follows : 1 Begonia, 1 Amaryllis, rare, 
1 Spotted Calla Lily, 2 Montbretias, red, 

1 Hyacinth, summer flowering; 1 tuberose, double, 

8 Gladiolus, 1 Butterfly, 1 dwarf white, The Bride, 

beautiful flowering bulbs. 

nd 20 Bulbs in all for 25c., 


15 Packe 8 a) 
id, with our new illustrated catalogue. 
ba Hose OF FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N, ¥. 


DECORATORS 
WALL PAPER CO. 


We want an agent in every 
town to sell our 1899 Patterns 
to any one who has a room to 
paper, from our large sample 
books. No knowledge of the 
business or experience neces- 
sary. All prices marked in 
plain figures, from which we 
give liberal commissions and 
also pay the freight. 

No selection in the country 
can excel ours in beauty, qual- 
ity or price. 


1 Scarlet, and 10 other 
ck 





For particulars, write to our nearest store. 


DECORATORS WALL PAPER CO., 


NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
23d St. and Sixth Ave. 149-150 Michigan Ave. 
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Wool 
Soap 


is the skin’s natural soap 
of purity, — it’s safe 
: Swift and Company, Chicago , 
Wool soap won't shrink woolens 
RAAAKEKKKKKKAEEE 
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SWEET PEAS 


Three Favorite Flowers. 


Over forty. named varieties of Eckfords, best Ameri- 
can and European named sorts. 


Over one hundred 








PERFECTED ROYAL SHOW PANSIES Over, one, hundred 
NASTURTIUMS pao | suenty varieties. Every known 


rt. 


I mail One Package of each of above for (¥f 


ONLY SIX CENTS and the address of two friends who 
ow flowers. This pargain offer is made to acquaint new 
uyers with my seeds. 

logue ever published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds, 

and a copy of Floral Culture, which tells 


How to Grow Flowers from Seeds. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
The Pioneer Seedswoman, MISS C. H. LIPPINCOTT, 319 S. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


also send free the daintiest cata- 
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WALL PAPER 


Samples Mailed Free. 


New Floral, Chintz, Dam- 
ask, Denim,|Stripe effects, 


etc., ete., 5c. to 10c. per roll. Beautiful and high-class 


Tapestries 
Rococo, Col 


ire, Byzantine, Moorish 


Louis V., Em ’ 
onial, Embossed Leather, the New Greens 


and Reds, fine Satin effects, etc., etc., at 10c., 12}¢c., lie. 
and up to 50c. per roll. These superior papers can only 


be bought from us or our pecans. 


One price every- 


where and We Pay the Freigh 

in every town to sell on com- 
An Agent Wanted mission from our large sample 
books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. le 
furnish free, handsome advertising signs, illustrated 
circulars, and refer customers to our agents, who write 
us for samples. The business pevs from the start, for 


no local dealer can carry one- 


nth the variety of de- 


signs and colorings, or sell as cheap. A pleasant and 
— business, requiring no capital or experience. 
ver 9,000 agents are now selling our papers every year. 
For samples or particulars about the agency, 
write to nearest address. 

We will give $1,000 in cash prizes for the five best wall- 
paper designs. Contest closes July 1, 1899. Samples of 
ze-winners sent to all contestants. Book of instruc- 





PRRRE e 


fons and full particulars can be obtained of agents. 
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Before the Wind. 


A writer in the Spectator says that despite 
the inroads made by steam, a goodly fleet of 
sailing vessels yet survives, and that in order to 
see these majestic creatures at their best, it is 
necessary to be on board one on a voyage to or 
from the far East. Their hindrances are many 
until they reach the southern parallels, where, 
after a spell of “doldrums,” varying with the 
season, they pick up those brave west winds, 
before which they may fly, provided canvas, 
hemp and steel are strong enough, and the 
skipper’s heart be stout. A typical instance is 
the trip of the five-thousand-ton, four-masted 
sailing-ship, Corypheena, in the latitude of Cape 
Frio, on her thirty-fifth day from London. 

The skipper paced the poop, his eye lingering 
on the horizon, hungering for a sign of “the 
westerlies.” His eager gaze was at last rewarded 
by the vision of a sombre arch of lowering cloud 
uprearing its grim segment above the setting sun. 
The fitful southeasterly airs gradually sank, 
leaving the sea glassy and restful, and a long, 
regular swell came rolling 
eastward, in rhythmical 
march. By four bells the 
summit of the climbing clouds 
forming that arch in the west 
was right overhead, while the 
sky was obscured by a thin 
veil, hiding the stars from 
view. Suddenly a chill breath 
touched the ear of the mate 
left to watch while the skip- 
per slept. He stood alert, 
erect, every nerve tense, 


ready for action. 
**Stand by, the 
watch!” he roared; 


and in response a few 
dark figures slouched 
into sight from the _ 
shadowy corners where 
they had been dozing. 
Then a cool stream of 


air came steadily flow- — 

ing from the mysterious : a“ 
centre of the gloom we 
abaft. “‘Square the a 

main- yard!” shouted RUNNING FREE. 
the mate again. 


The order was hardly executed before, with a 
rush and a scream, out leaped the west wind 
from its lair, while with many a sharp report 
and grinding of gear being drawn into its grooves, 
the huge fabric obeyed the compelling impulse 
and began her three-thousand-league stretch to 
the eastward. 

By midnight it blew a gale, and the skipper 
was called, so that on him should rest responsi- 
bility. Planting himself on the extreme weather 
quarter, he fixed his eyes on the upper sails with 
a look of supreme content, although to the 
inexperienced gaze, the canvas would have 
seemed on the point of bursting into shreds. 
Still the wind increased, and faster drove the 
ship, until by daylight she was going full sixteen 
knots, about the maximum possible under sail. 

The first cheerless gleams of the new day 
revealed an awe-inspiring view. Far as could 
be seen the ocean surface was torn into snowy 
foam by the raging wind. 

“Fine breeze, sir!’’ chuckled the mate, rubbing 
his hands with delight. 

“Only hope it’ll hold!’”’ replied the skipper, 
peering keenly aft into the eye of the wind. 

There, to a landsman, the sight was ominous, 
appalling. Dense masses of distorted cloud 





SHORTENING SAIL. 


came hurtling out of the gloom, which seemed 
lo grow blacker and more menacing every hour. 
So through the howling day the big ship fled 
onward, steady and straight as an ice-yacht over 
Lake Michigan. 

At last, so fierce grew the following storm, 
that the task of reducing sail became absolutely 
necessary. All hands were called, and sped 
aloft to the unequal conflict. Scourged by the 
merciless blast, battered by the threshing sails, 



























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


they strove for dear life through two terrible 
hours of that stern night. A feeble cry was heard, 
a faint splash. Only a man dropped from the 
maintopgallant-yard! Through a hundred and 
twenty feet of darkness he went, into the yeasty 
smother beneath, and ere the news reached the 
deck he was calm and peaceful below the tumult 
more than a mile astern. And onward, like a 
meteor, sped the flying ship, “rgnning her easting 
down.” 
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South American Justice. 

The administration of justice in certain districts 
of South America resembles a dishonest game of 
“blind man’s buff,” in which the bandaged 
player peeps. Mr. Robert Crawford, an English 
engineer employed to build a railway in Uruguay, 
narrates in his “South American Sketches” 
several personal experiences with prominent 
officers of justice. 

See pees orerey tat te a pants 
district, the portion of it taken was valued 
by the landlord’s arbitrator at two or three 
hundred times the real valuation. An engineer, 
called to act as umpire, fixed the price at about 
one hundred times the land’s value, and the 
judge of the court confirmed his decision. It 
turned out that landlord, arbitrator, engineer and 
judge were partners in the ownership of the 
“7 passed t land which 

railway which was 
before the court for mF the shares to 


feeble to arrange the division, 
threw over all the heirs and 
divided the property between 
himself and a high official. 
In another case two promi- 
nent officers of justice emu- 
lated the exploits of the 
historic highwayman, Dick 
Turpin, but were foiled by 


the e and tact of a 
woman w knew naught 
of nerves. 


A farmer in a lonely place, 
where he lived with his wife 
and without a servant, sold 
cattle one evening to a pass- 
ing dealer. That night two 
at the 
farmer’s door, and when it 
was opened rushed in. They 
demanded the money received 
for the cattle, and upon the 
farmer’s refusal tied him up 
T™ ie ay ee 

e farmer’s wife, mtly ' 
offered to show where the 
cealed if they would spare her husband’s life. 
One man mounted guard over the bound 
farmer, while the other robber accompanied 
the woman into the bedroom to get the money. 
She placed the candle on a table, and opened 
a chest containing clothes, as if to search for 
the money. Taking out a loaded revolver, she 
shot dead the would-be robber. His accomplice 
rushed to the bedroom door; seeing the co 
and that the woman had him covered with the 
revolver, he fled from the house. 

The next morning the neighbors and police 
visited the house; the dead body was found to 
be that of the attorney-general of the district. 
Public opinion said that the robber who had 
— was probably a judge of the criminal 
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Disraeli’s Wife. 


Disraeli selected for his wife a woman much 
older than himself, and thereby defied the theory 
of feminine attraction which he had set forth in 
the heroines of his novels. Mrs. Disraeli, by 
accepting him as her husband, had taken issue 
with Shakespeare’s command, “Let still the 
woman take an elder than herself.”” The mar- 
riage, however, was singularly congenial, and 
Disraeli attributed to her the success as well as 
the happiness of his life. A writer in the 
December Atlantic quotes this anecdote, which 
shows that their domestic life did not ally them 
to the “two mighty tribes, the Bores and the 
Bored.” 





Lord Beaconsfield, seeing his wife, then aged 
and frail any by the arm of an attendant, 
said of her to friend with whom he was 
talking, ““There is the only person who has never 
bored me.” 

There is another that tells how Bernal 
Osborne, the “stormy i 
to Disraeli, shortly his marriage, “Dizzy, 
what made you marry that old woman?” 
“What would never influence you, Osborne, 
gratitude.”” She was a widow when Disraeli 
gully etcied tp eltiank: soung tan, ond 
greatly ac nt y man, an 

ve liberally to help him to enter ‘Parliament. 

n those days it cost sums to represent an 
English constituency. 
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Exchanging Children. 


A custom prevails in Denmark that can hardly 
fail to bring nearer together the residents of town 
and country, and make a fellow-feeling between 
families whose lives, but for that custom, might 
never come in contact with each other. 


Summer holidays are evidently believed in 
there, and the way they are managed for the 
children is unique. Residents in the towns send 
their children to the country, and take in exchange 
for them country children, to whom the sights of 
the city are a novelty. ‘The school children of 
city and country leave their homes by thousands, 
and change places with each other. In the cities 
the people get up festivals for their little country 
visitors, and spend much time in showing them 
the sights. 

It is estimated that Copenhagen alone sends 
ten thousand school children to the rural districts, 


and entertains the same number in return. 
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Send us a Postal 


And we will mail you 


Samples of ork 


Made on The New Companion Sewing Machine, 
together with an Illustrated Descriptive Circular. 





E are often asked: “If the New Compan- 

ION is a strictly first-class machine, how 

can you afford to sell it at about one-half 

the price of other recognized standard grades?” 

Because we ship the Sewing Machine direct 

from the factory to the home, and thus avoid 

storage, office rent, clerk hire, teaming, insurance 

and numerous other incidental expenses. We 

employ no agents. Heavy travelling expenses 
and commissions are thus saved. 


** We received the NEw CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE without a 
scar, thanks to your careful packing. We were more than delighted with 
its finish and appearance. We have now tried it over four months and 
find it perfect in every respect. Our advice to all is to purchase a New 
COMPANION SEWING MACHINE.”’ G. W. MILLER, Bolckow, Mo. 


‘It affords me pleasure to advise you that the Sewing Machine 
ordered from you some little time since arrived in good order and is 
giving Mrs. Whitman entire satisfaction. She expresses herself as being 
greatly pleased with the Machine, both in appearance and as regards the 
manner in which it does its work, and it accordingly affords me pleasure 
to advise you to this effect.’ A. T. WHITMAN, Chicago, II. 





THE SET OF ATTACHMENTS, 


** Three years ago I bought a New CoMPANION SEWING MACHINE 
and it runs just as smoothly and noiselessly as when it first arrived. I 
never saw attachments to any other machine work so easily and so well. 
I am perfectly satisfied with it in every particular.”’ 

Mrs. ANNA ROBERTSON, Addison, Vermont. 


Ge Pay the freight. 


The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing 
Machine to Companion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of 
price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any 
railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we will deliver the 
machine, freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, 
Wyoming or Montana, or any freight office west of these four 
States, for $22.00. We will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and if 
the machine is not satisfactory it can be returned, and the: full 
amount paid will be refunded. We warrant every machine for 
five years. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mase. 
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Groceries. 
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| LUCCA OIL 


Pure Olive Oil of the Very Finest Quality. 


For Salads, Table and 
Medicinal purposes ..... 


Sold in Bottles and Gallon Cans by Leading Grocers. 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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John Pearson & Son Pilot Bread. 


Joun Pearson & SON BrancH, National Biscuit Co., NewsuryPorT, Mass. 














You 
Need 
No 
Chef 


to make your 
soups. They’ll be , 
as fine as the best . 
chef can make 
if you use ‘‘Blue 
Label.’’ 





Many cooks can 
make one soup 
well. You can 
have twenty va- 
rieties, all equally 
good, by using 


“Blue 
Label” 
Soup. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


Proprietors of the Famous “ Blue Label” Tomato Ketchup. 























F : 
To Come to the Point 


Bon 


Never Scratches 
It is finer than sand or scouring 
soaps and does the household 
cleaning without “fhe wearing 


Sued “of surfaces. - 
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LARD 


Brings Success in Pastry. 
Joun P. Squire & Co., Boston. 









Makers of Arlington Sausages. 
Curers of Squire’s Hams and Breakfast Bacon. 























REFERRING to food for children in his lecture before 
a class in the New Era Cooking School, at Worcester, 
Mass., Mr. Henry D. Perky said: 

“The child has rights in this matter which would 
justify it in unrelentingly pursuing its parents with 
questions on this subject until they could give truthful 
answers. Does not the mother build the body of her 
child out of the food she gives it? Certainly she does. 
Then it would be idiotic to say the child is not an 
interested party. The parent has no right to handicap 
the child in its progress to the highest possible achieve- 
ments in life. To withhold proper food from a child 
either through ignorance or otherwise, is error of such 
magnitude, and so far-reaching, that all the consequent 
misery and suffering could only be traced by the most 
scientific and fertile mind. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


are of all foods the best adapted to the development of a 
growing child, for by careful analysis wheat is found 
to contain all the food properties that there are and 
all you could get, suited for nutrition, if you ate all 
the kinds of food in existence. Furthermore, they 
contain these properties in the proper proportions to 
build a well-balanced human being. 

Try Shredded Wheat for your child and note its 
improvement. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. ‘‘ The Vital Question”’ with over 200 receipts sent free. 


SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 



























NATIVE MEXICANS PREPARING VANILLA BEANS FROM WHICH TO MAKE 


: Baker’s Vanilla < 


The high cost of Vanilla Beans prompts 
unscrupulous manufacturers to put upon 
the market mixtures prepared from 
Vanilline, Tonka Beans, Chemicals and 
Water, to be sold as Vanilla. They to 
cheap imitations costing. one-fourth t 
cost of producing BAKER’S VANILLA 


They disappoint you in flavor and (* 
INJURE YOUR HEALTH. 
You pay no more for Baker’s Vanilla 
than for these imitations and you get 
pure extract of Vanilla Beans in FuLL- 
MEASURE bottles. Decline the “ just as 
good” kinds and insist on BAKER’s. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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Ladies’ Night — 


Union Club 


You Can Buy It Of Your Grocer. 







at the Club revealed to 
my wife the superiority of 


COFFEE. 


I’ve had to buy it for home use 
ever since. 


Save the Coupons for Premiums. 








